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The Profession and the Building Trades in 
Australia. 


HERE are about 120 
architects enume- 
rated in Sand’s 
Sydney Directory 
for 1890, and the 
population of the 
city is about 400,000, 
so that it will at 
once be seen the 
proportion of men 

in practice is unusually high. Amongst the 

number may be found many who have been 
properly trained to]their work, either there 
or here, and whose artistic efforts would be 
appreciated in any city of the civilised world. 
fYcourse there is no one whose work is 
squaljto that of the leaders of the profession 











in England; and in such a comparatively 
small{community, this result could not be 
expected. Qn the other hand, there are a 
very large number of so-called architects, 
who have had no professional training what- 
ever, except*such as may be {obtained from 
performing’the duties of clerk of works, 
builder, foreman, or superior workman. The 
younger men who are coming on are, 
however, (obtaining ‘a much better training, 
and the class above referred to will gradually 
die out. The same general description will 
also apply to Melbourne and the other 
capital cities, except that on the whole there 
appears to be generally more building 
work in progress in Melbourne than 
i Sydney. With regard to the results in 
quality, both of design and execution, there is 
« considerable amount of emulation between 
the two chief cities, but it would be hard to 
say which can claim the first place. In 
Melbourne many of the leading architects are 
associated together as members of the Royal 
Victorian Institute of Architects, which at 
the present time has a muster-roll of 150. 
Che present president is Mr. G. C. Inskip, 
‘.R.IB.A., and the retiring president, Mr. 
Lloyd Tayler, F’.R.I.B.A., who also represents 
the R.LB.A. as hon. sec. for the colony. In 
New South Wales a local Institute was formed 
about eighteen years ago, and has had a 
chequered existence, and owing to dissensions 
many of the best men in Sydney feel unable 


sixteen Fellows and Associates of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects resident in 
the city, and these have just determined to 
meet monthly for the purpose of friendly 
intercourse and conference on architectural 
subjects. The professional education of the 
younger members is much in the same state 
as it was in England thirty or forty years 
ago, before the Architectural Association 
became a power,—that is to say, a youngster 
is turned loose into an office, and has to pick 
up his training in the best way he can. The 
only aids at present available are a course of 
lectures at the University of Sydney on the 
History of Architecture and Building Con- 
struction, and the Association of Architects’ 
and Engineers’ Assistants at Melbourne, which 
is following on the lines of the Association at 
home. 

In Brisbane and in Adelaide Institutes 

were formed about a year or so since, and 
one or two papers have been read. The 
question of registration of architects was also 
first mooted in the latter city by a Bill being 
introduced in the South Australian Parlia- 
ment, but nothing, so far, has come of it. In 
Brisbane the Institute took up the question 
between builders and architects with refer- 
ence to a Lien Bill, and also as to conditions 
of contract. 
In all the Colonies it is as yet a day of 
small things in the matter of professional 
societies, conflicting personal interests being, 
unfortunately, too strong, and the community 
too small to render any united action 
possible. This will, however, be remedied 
as population increases, and the level of 
professional education is raised. , 

Among the factors that seriously affect 
architectural expression materials hold a very 
important place. For instance, In Sydney 
and the district around, sandstone 1s found 
cropping out almost every where at the edges 
of creeks and rivers; and in one particular 
spot—viz., at Pyrmont, close to the heart of 
the city, isa quarry of fine-grained sandstone 
of a beautiful golden-brown colour. This 


ings, 
bility, alas, is b 


however, unquestioned. The defect in colour 
has led to the use of a soft imported white 
stone from New Zealand, and more recently 
to the introduction of a white, hard, and 
apparently durable stone from Stawell, in 
Victoria. But the prevalent building mate- 
rial in either city is not stone, but brick—in 
Sydney usually coated with cement, but in 
Melbourne not infrequently pointed and ex- 
posed. Variation in quality and climate is 
the reason. Bricks coated with cement may, 
however, be considered the normal type 
of building throughout Australia, as it 
is the cheapest and simplest mode of 
forming a weather-proof dwelling. Hollow 
walls are now being introduced, and, with 
improved qualities of facing-bricks, will 
in jtime effect a wholesome ‘change. For 
roofing, imported Welsh or American slates 
are largely used in the towns, but for cheap 
buildings, and almost universally in the 
country districts, to which carriage is expen- 
sive, galvanised corrugated iron is the only 
covering. To English eyes this at first has a 
very temporary look, but in the dry climate 
of Australia its life under favourable con- 
ditions may be put at forty or fifty years; 
and as a water-collecting surface,—a most im- 
portant qualification where rain is the only 
supply,—it is unsurpassed. Moreover, slates 
do not stand sudden variations of tempera- 
ture, and in Queensland especially their use 
is very limited. Tiles were until lately un- 
known, but importations are now being made 
from the South of I'rance, of an interlocking 
variety, which is meeting with some favour, 
and in a few cases plain tiles, imported or of 
local manufacture, have been adopted. They 
have many practical defects, but the question 
of roofing is too important to be entered on 
at this stage. For carcasing timber the 
native hardwoods are largely used, but, owing 
to the reckless mode of felling at all 
seasons of the year, the impossibility of 
obtaining seasoned stuff, and the consequent 
shrinkage and twisting, it is falling into 
disuse, and imported American pine, known 


d in many of the public build-|as Oregon, is taking its place. i ook oe 
has = “i effect is palit ® but its dura-| handling and working Oregon is also less than 
yno means assured. In Mel-| that of the heavy native timbers. For finish- 


bourne, on the other hand, a very dark, bluish-| ings, mative cedar, a wood something like 


grey stone is , 
in mass is just as depressin 





“0 join it. There are, however, no less than 


Sydney stone is cheerful. Its durability is 











the local material, and its effect | Honduras mahogany, but lighter in weight 
gas that of the and coarser in grain, used to be the universal 


material in New South Wales, but both there 
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and in Victoria imported American pine and 
Baltic deal are now very largely used. In 
New Zealand Kawri pine is the staple, and 
large quantities of flooring and linings are 








to the other colonies. It makes a| Eng 


floor which is hard to beat. As regards such 
items as mantelpieces and grates, gasfittings 
and ironmongery, tiles, and other manu- 
factured articles, the bulk are imported, and 
will be so, notwithstanding protective duties, 
until the population has largely increased. 
There are many firms doing good work in a 
comparatively small way, but they cannot as 
yet compete in quality or price with the 
great establishments of England and the Con- 
tinent. Thereason is not fartoseek. Labour 
is approximately 30 to 50 per cent. dearer than 
at home, and the working day is eight hours. 
This brings us to a very important subject. 
The complete organisation of labour in 
Australia is an accomplished fact,—at any 
rate, in the trades connected with building. 
Every trade has its union,and these unions 
are federated and combined, the representa- 
tives forming what is known as the Trades 
Hall Council. For some time past, owing to 
the slackness of trade, there have been but 
few labour disputes ; but when business revives 
the power of the workman is at once felt. 
The general prosperity is, however, so great 
that all travellers are in describing 
Australis as “the Paradise of the working 
man,’ and it is undoubtedly true that hand- 
workers receive better pay and possess more 
advantages in Australia than in any other 
rtion of the globe. The old cry of “ eight 
ours’ work, eight hours’ play, eight hours’ 
sleep, and eight shillings a day,” is realised in 
that happy land, even by unskilled workmen ; 
while skilled tradesmen, such as masons, 
bricklayers, and lead-workers receive 
lls. per day, and plasterers, gasfitters, 
carpenters, and joiners receive 10s. per 
day. Of course, the advance on English 
wages is not absolute, as the purchasing 
power of money is rather less than in England. 
This is especially the case with house-rent, 
and toaless extent in clothing; but food is, 
on the whole, quite as cheap; while education 
i8 in some colonies free, and in others the fees 
are very low, but in all cases the training is 
excellent. A prudent workman can, however, 
now provide himself with a house of his own 
on easy terms, and thus his chief outlay is 
minimised. There is, however, a shady side 
to the picture in the somewhat severe fluc- 
tuations of trade, causing occasional want of 
employment even for good workmen, but 
these times of depression only tend to throw 
the general state of prosperity into higher 
relief. As before stated, the working day is 
one of eight hours, and this limitation of the 
hours of labour has been in force for many 
years. It has become such an institution that 
the great festival of the workmen is the anni- 
versary of the establishment of the eight 
hours system, on which day all labour is 
suspended, and the various trades indulge in 
& monster procession through the streets, with 
cars and groups, emblematical of the different 
trades, and banners and scarves ad libitum. 
It is . Rages oe festival of labour, such as 
cannot be witnessed in 
the world. ee 
Just at the present time a determined 
attempt is being made to compel all employers 
to adopt only Union labour, and the great 
strike the Colonies are now suffering from 
will determine whether freedom of contract 
18 OF is not to be a thing of the past. To the 
general public this appears to be an abuse of 
the Trades Union system, and the present 
indications are that the men will not succeed. 
Politically, the workmen have great power 
oe — ed - =, it. Hitherto it 
Seen judiciously emplo i 
an indication that "\abdur — ee 
‘vrauny as great in its way as that 
—— en are becomi 
the employers are taking a leaf out 
workmen’s book and form; eneen se 
a federated Employers’ Union. This means 


~ a sony next fight, whenever it comes, will 


severe, for when banded labour 
thas to meet banded capital, then will come 


a 
of capital. 
so patent that 
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the tug of war, the issue of which no man can 
foretell. 

The quality of work turned out appears to 
be a to the average of that produced in 
d. This is especially the case in 
masonry. In brickwork the men have as yet 
hed little opportunity for showing what they 
can do in “ face-work,” owing to the almost 
universal use of cement asacoating. Plas- 
terers turn out very creditable plain and 
moulded work, but modelled decorations leave 
something to be desired. Some of the car- 
pentry and joinery is not to be excelled in an 
part of the world, but, on the other hand, 
there is a good deal of very ——— work 
produced. This is owing to the demand for 
rough carpentry up country producing a race 
of “bush” carpenters, who gradually work 
their way into the trade, and so lower its 
standard. Founders and smiths are perhaps 
the least satisfactory of any, and a firm 
doing first-rate work in these branches of the 
building trades at fair prices would meet with 

lenty of emcouragement,—at any rate in 
s dney, and we believe also in Melbourne. 
The best castings, a little time since, were 
made in Adelaide, and very creditable work 
has been turned out in Brisbane. Those special 
or accessory branches of the building trades 
in which artistic knowledge is essential, are, 
as may be anticipated, the least eee 
but public taste is rapidly improving, and the 
demand for this class of work will quickly 
increase. Any one starting now would, 
therefore, have a good prospect of success. 
But let us give a word of warning in case 
these lines should be read by any who are 
thinking of transferring themselves and their 
belongings to the southern hemisphere. 
Second-rate men are not wanted,—they are 
there already. First-rate men of any stand- 
ing are, of course, fully employed in England, 
hence it is the first-rate man who has his way 
yet to make, who would find the change pro- 
fitable. In this connexion we would add that 
in Melbourne as good stained glass is being 
produced as in the best ateliers of London, 
and in Sydney, as good bronze and brass work 
as can be desired. 

The practical management of building 
operations is largely in the hands of builders 
and contractors, who take lump contracts for 
the whole of the operations ; but the practice 
of sub-letting is almost universal, very few 
firms carrying the work through with their 
own men. Often two firms will combine to 
tender for an important work, dividing the 
trades between them. One may carry out 
the carpentry and joinery and the other the 
masonry or brickwork, by day labour, sub- 
letting the rest. This mode has its advan- 
tages and disadvantages. The chief trades in 
such a case are well carried out, but con- 
siderable care has to be exercised in the 
approval of sub-contractors. Of course, all 
conditions of contract contain the usual 
clause that no sub-letting will be allowed 
without the written consent of the architect 
or engineer as the case may be; but this 
limitation is rarely enforced. On the whole 
the result is fairly satisfactory, and in some 
cases where the principal contractor is a man 
of high standing, and selects sub-contractors 
of equal repute, better work is produced than 
by day work under foremen in each trade. 
This is due to the greater skill and higher 
standing of the sub-contractors. Of course, 
in the small communities of Australia there 
is not the same scope for large firms like 
those of London, but the best men would by 
no means take a back seat amongst their 
English confréres. Owing to the less ex- 
tensive character of their business they have 
not yet lost a practical knowledge of the 
trades and become simply acute finan- 
ciers and capable administrators, and 
this is by no means a small advantage. 
In order to protect their interests the builders 
of Sydney have formed a Builders’ and Con- 
tractors’ Association, which numbers 350 
members. About 200 of these are chief con- 
tractors, the remainder being made up of sub- 
posenaines. and sR of firms deal- 
ing in building materials. They also ess 
an Exchange, where a large amount of busi- 
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ness is transacted, effecting a great say; 
time and expense, medal in the oe 
ment of contracts for materials, and the 
of goods. The ame iation also holds 
meetings at which matters affecting 
interests of the trade are discussed, one - 
portant item at the present time being the 
conditions of contract which they wish to see 
adopted in all building works. In labour 
—— the Association is also to the front, 
and by meeting the members of the Trades 
Hall Council, representing the men, diff. 
culties, which otherwise would lead to fric. 
tion, are frequently amicably settled. Ip 
legislation the Association is also able to 
make its voice heard and influence felt. One 
special Bill in which they are much interested 
at the present time, is a “lien” law, giving 
contractors and workmen a first claim op 
all work which the employer is unable to 
continue. In Melbourne, until quite re 
cently, there were two Builders’ Associations, 
but these have happily become am 
and now form one powerful Society. It is 
run on the same lines as that at Sydney, but 
the members do not yet possess an E 
although negotiations are in progress for its 
institution. 

—_——_ + + 


THE TOMBS OF NUMIDIAN KINGS. 
BY ALEXANDER GRAHAM, F.8.A. 


SHE historic importance of sepul- 
s 6chral monuments has not always 
been fully recognised. Indeed, it 
was not till the close of the last 
century, when a taste for antiquarian pursuits 
was encouraged, that any attempt was made 
to illustrate this branch of archeology, or to 
classify different structures as appertaining to 
different periods or different races. The en- 
thusiasm aroused in these islands by the dis- 
covery of a simple tumulus, with its buried 
relics of flint or stone, bronze or vitrified 
earth, testifies to the value we now attach to 
any form of sepulchral monument. And if 
this be the case in a country comparatiy 
modern in the world’s history, how muc 
more should our interest be awakened ia 
those monuments that are frequently the sole 
visible remains of a people long passed away, 
and whose nationality is now almost for- 
gotten. The progress of tomb-construction 
must have been the same in all countries. The 
upturned earth, the heap of stones, the rude 
masonry, were the earliest stages of a class 
of structures that developed at last into the 
gigantic Pyramids of the Pharachs, the 
gorgeous domes of the Mogul Empire, the 
sepulchre of Mausolus, and such 
edifices as those which form the subject of 
this paper, and which may, not inaptly, be 
termed, “The Tombs of Numidian Kings. | 
The records of that part of North Africa 
called ae x by the Romans, but known may 
Libya by the Egyptians, are y 
a & is not to be expected that * 
nation composed of a number of tribes, for 
the most part living in tents and having 
fixed habitation, should have had any 
literature of its own. Contemporary history 
touches lightly on the subject, and com 
sequently we know but little of a people who 
were regarded by Egyptian, and (reek, and 
Roman as a mere horde of barbarians, and 
whose alliance was only to be courted in time 
of war. The earlier of the two moe 
under consideration dates from the close 
the second Punic War, B.c. 201. At = 
period the intellect of Alexandria, 
greatest of Greek colonies, was in its infancy, 
and the learning of the tians, that 
influenced other countries far more i 
had not spread westward of Carthage. és 
should also be borne in mind ye 
entire dependence of the tribes of | 
Africa upon Carthage, still the smustress 
of the Mediterranean, and constant 
predatory warfare between the two division® 
of the country, called by the 
Eastern and Western Numidia, checked «| 
great advance in the arts of ci 
was this division of the kingdom thet pr 





















so disastrous in its consequences, ; 
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so largely to the rout of Hannibal’s army on 
the fatal plain of Zama, and paving the- way 
éor the gradual extinction of a once-powerful 
race. The throne of Kastern Numidia was 
then occupied by Massinissa, while Syphax 
ruled over the Western division. In assi- 
nissa were combined the fearlessness of his 
race and the foresight of a statesman. Inti- 
mate acquaintance with the more skilled war- 
fare of the Romans prompted him, at the 
earliest opportunity, to throw eff the yoke of 
his Carthaginian masters and to cast in his 
lot with the invading army. Syphax, on the 
contrary, more through hatred of his rival 
than from any affection for his country, held 
with the ill-fated Carthaginians, and paid the 
penalty of his faithfulness by the loss of his 
kingdom, which was afterwards transferred 
+o Massinissa as the reward of his services. 
The story of these two kings, their restless 
struggle for supremacy, their rivalry in love 
as well as in war, and their shifting alliance 
with the Roman invader, is full of dramatic 
interest, and has a more important bearing 
on this eventful period than many historians 
are willing to recognise. The remarkable 
career of Massinissa, the inglorious fate of 
Syphax, and the tragic end of the woman 
whose charms exercised so fatal an influence 
over both, are matters appertaining to history 
rather than to archeology. It is not too 
much to assert that, had these warriors pre- 
served their allegiance to their natural al ies, 
the Carthaginians, the Roman occupation of 
North Africa might have been stayed for 
many a long year, and the sad tale of the 
third Punic War have never been written. 
The earlier of the two monuments, of 
which illustrations are here given (see 
lithograph), is situated about fifty-two 
miles south of Constantine, and is known 
by the Arabs as the Medrassen, pro- 
bably after a tribe called the Madres, who 
occupied a neighbouring territory on the 
northern slopes of the Aures mountains. By 
some it has been thought to be the sepulchre 
of Syphax, and there is a tradition that it 
was erected by the Emperor Probus in honour 
of the African chief Aradion, who fell bravely 
in battle with the soldiers of the Empire. 
We may pass by these conjectures, for it is 
tolerably certain this edifice was either erected 
by Massinissa towards the close of a remark- 
able life of ninety-seven years, as a sepulchre 
for himself and his descendants; or by his 
son and successor, Micipsa. Its situation in 
the centre of his kingdom, and at a con- 
venient distance from his new capital Cirta, 
the modern Constantine, favours this opinion. 
There is no sufficient ground for supposing it 
to have been built by Syphax, for it must 
be remembered that Western Numidia, 
over which he ruled, corresponded nearly 
with the modern provinces of Algiers 
and Oran, and that his capital, till the last 
years of his reign, was at Siga, on the western 
frontier of his dominions. Moreover, Syphax 
was led captive to Rome and died in prison. 
The form of the tomb is a cylinder, sur- 
mounted by a truncated cone formed of a 
series of stone steps, each step being 21 in. 
high. The cylinder, having a diameter of 
about 190 ft., is ornamented by sixty en- 
gaged columns, with a frieze and cornice, and 
stands on three steps which form a base to 
the entire monument. The material of the 
facework is a fine sandstone, but the mass of 
the structure is formed of thin slabs of 
inferior stone in regular courses, having at a 
distance the appearance of bricks. The 
interest of the structure lies in the peculiarity 
of the architecture. The columns and 
cornices are Kgyptian in _ character. 
The capitals are (Greek. The general 
form is that of ancient monuments of other 
Countries, of Ilindoostan and evem of Ameri¢a. 
It is, in fact, one of the few existing build- 
ings that marks the transition in Africa 
tween Egyptian and Greek art, and was, 
probably, the work of an architect from the 
neighbouring colony of Alexandria. The 
poe to the sepulchral chamber, which 
aoe 4 in the centre of the monument, 18 
: © the cornice on the west side, and is 
Pproached by a series of steps and a narrow, 





straight gallery. The tomb has been ran- 
sacked from time to time in search of trea- 
sure, and, from the charred appearance of 
some of the stonework, attempts must have 
been made to set it on fire. It was not till 
1873 that the French engineers succeeded 
in finding and effecting an entry, and, after 
much patient labour, discovered the sepulchral 
chamber, measuring 10 ft. 3in. in length by 
4ft.7in. in breadth. Nothing of value is 
stated to have been found during the explora- 
tion. 

To quicken our interest in the other monu- 
ment we may pass on to the last chapters of 
Numidian history. Carthage bad been 
crushed, but was destined to rise again as a 
Roman city. The great kingdom of Massi- 
nissa, over which he had ruled for sixty years 
and had left in a condition of the greatest 
prosperity, had passed into feebler hands. 
Jugurtha had opposed the Roman arms and 
had perished ignominiously. Juba I., his 
successor, in the bitterness of his heart, and 
worn out by constant adversity, had perished 
by his own hands; and now his infant son, a 
captive in the streets of Rome, was following 
the chariot-wheels of the ever-victorious 
Cesar. The incidents in the career of this 
little lad are very touching. They shed un- 
usual lustre on the closing pages of Numidian 
history. His marked intelligence and comely 
looks won the heart of the great Augustus, 
who committed him to the care of his sister 
Octavia, the discarded wife of the ill-fated 
Antony. Devoting himself to literature and 
the arts of peace, the young Juba became one 
of the most learned scholars of his time. On 
arriving at man’s estate, Augustus seated him 
on the throne of his ancestors, and bestowed 
on him the hand of Cleopatra Selene, the 
beautiful daughter of Antony and his Egyp- 
tian queen. Wishing, however, to extend 
the Roman dominion in Africa, Augustus soon 
afterwards made Numidia a Roman province, 
and transferred Juba’s capital from Cirta, the 
modern Constantine, to Jol, the modern 
Cherchel, known in Roman history as Julia 
Ceesarea. Here, on this beautiful spot, washed 
by the waters of the Mediterranean, Juba II. 
built himself a city, and embellished it with 
magnificent works from Greece and Rome. 
Here, during a prosperous rule of nearly fifty 
years, he gathered around him al! the cele- 
brities of his time in art and literature, intro- 
ducing into his kingdom elements of civili- 
sation unknown to the unruly tribes of North 
Africa. And here, some ten miles east of his 
capital, on the summit of a lonely mountain, 
he built a tomb of gigantic dimensions that 
was to contain the ashes of himself and 
his Egyptian queen. The points of re- 
semblance between this monument (see 
lithographs) and the earlier one already 
described are very striking, leaving no 
room for doubt that the one furnished the 
idea of the other. They have the same 
graduated and truncated cone, and the same 
number of engaged columns in the ornamental 
podium. The proportions, however, are totally 
different, and the architectural details bear no 
resemblance. The diameter of the podium or 
cylinder, which is polygonal, is 198 ft , stand- 
ing on a square stone platform, 210 ft. each 
way. The engaged columns are of the Ionic 
order, with Attic bases and capitals of a 
Greek type, and surmounted by a frieze and 
cornice which, as far as one can gather from 
the scattered fragments, had only a slight 
projection. One of the capitals, partly taken 
from a sketch by Bruce, reproduced in Sir 
Lambert Playfair’s work, “Travels in the 
Footsteps of Bruce,” is here given. The cone 
is composed of a series of steps, each 22 in. 
high, terminating in @ platform similar to the 
Medrassen. The total height was originally 
about 120 ft., but, the top courses of masonry 
having been thrown down, the monument at 
the present time does not exceed 110 ft. At 
four places in the colonnade, cor:esponding 
with the cardinal points, are false stone doors, 
14 in. thick, and about 20 ft. high. The 
entrance to the tomb, whichis under the eastern 
false door, was discovered by MM. Berbrugger 





and MacCarthy in 1866. The plan of the 





monument, with its spiral gallery and sepul- 








chral chambers, is taken from the elaborate 
notices and measurements by those eminent 
Algerian scholars. After a descent of seven 
steps is the commencement of the gallery, 
averaging 6 ft. 6 in. in width and 7 ft. 10 in. 
in height, and having a total length of nearly 
500 feet. The gallery terminates in two 
vaulted chambers, 15 ft. high. The first, 
measuring 13 ft. by 4 ft. 9 in., is commonly 
known as “The Chamber of Lions,” on 
account of a rudely-sculptured lion and 
lioness on the doorhead. The second, or 
central one,measures 13 ft. by 9 ft. 6 in. 
Stone doors, formed of single stone slabs, 
fitting loosely and moving in grooves in the 
jambs, shut off the two chambers as well as 
the gallery. There are niches at intervals 
in the walls of the gallery to receive 
lamps, and in the central chamber are 
two niches for similar purposes or for 
cinerary vases. Outside and about 10 ft. 
in front of the entrance are indications 
of a raised stone platform, where, according 
to M. Berbrugger, the ceremony of cremation 
was probably performed, and. where the 
funeral urn or ossuarium was deposited. The 
external masonry of the monument is of hard 
coarse limestone, but the interior filling is of 
tufa, solidly constructed. 
stone are laid with great regularity, breaking 
bond from top to bottom. They were put 
together with metal cramps, which, of course, 
have entirely disappeared, though the mor- 
tices in the blocks to receive them are very 
conspicuous. The mesonry of the gallery and 
the chambers is still in good preservation, 
having been constructed with large blocks of 
squared and dressed limestone, and finely 
jointed. Mortar, if used at all, must have 
been very thin, and the gallery was appa- 
rently faced with a coating of plaster. The 
dilapidated condition of the monument ex- 
ternally is attributable to mumerous un- 
successful attempts to penetrate the interior 
in search of treasure, more than once with the 
aid {of artillery. So solid is the construction 
that, even in its exposed situation, it might 
have resisted the wear of nearly nineteen 
centuries and remained fairly perfect to the 
present day. 


The courses of 


During a very long period succeeding the 


Roman occupation of North Africa, when the 
country was overrun successively by Vandals, 


Byzantines, and Arabs, the traditions asso- 


ciated with this monument, and the purposes 
of its erection, seem to 
of. So recently as the time of Shaw, the 


have been lost sight 


traveller, it was known by the name of ta- 


pasi, or Treasure of the Sugar Loaf. How it 
came to receive the absurd a 


lation by 
which it is now universally known, “ Le 
Tombeau de la Chrétienne,” is not difficult te 
explain. Hear what M. Judas, a learned 
Orientalist, says on this subject. The term 
Kubr-er-Roumiah of the Arabs is the ancient 
Pheenician designation which, taken in its 
original sense, means “ Tombeau Royal.” The 
natives, instead of translating this forei 
word Rowmiah as they ought to have done, 
have given it the same meaning as a similarly- 
sounding word in their own lan e, Roumi, 
viz., “Strangers of Christian origin,” the 
feminine being Roumiah. And the French 
mistranslation originated in a misinterprete- 
tion of a detail in the architecture, the 
stiles of the panelled stone doors being mis- 
taken for crosses. Hence it was res Base 
that such a tomb must have been that 
of a Christian! “The name is preserved,” 
says M. Judas, “but nevertheless we must 
protest against its absurdity.” Leaving this 
tangle of French and Arabic, we turn with 
satisfaction to the pages of Pomponius Mela, 
a geographer of the firat century, who had 
seen this monument, probably in the lifetime 
of Juba IL., and we find it designated in 
simple language as “ Monumentum commune 
regi gentis.” That it was intended as the 
common sepulehre of Juba and his de- 
scendants is clear “we but his dynasty 
was short-lived. His only son, Pompey, who 
succeeded him, took up oe geen Sem, 
ss by the 


and paid the penalty of his 

<i of his kingdom.. His daughter, 

Drusilla, who died in a foreign land, had 
dad 
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‘ed Felix, the Governor of J udsea,—a 
eng familiar to us in the life of St. Paul. 
So remarkable a structure has 
numerous legends, which may 
most works on A 




















ria, in the elaborate 
treatises by MM. Berbrugger and MacCarthy, 
and in the pages of that excellent book, 
already referred to, by our learned country- 
man, Sir Lambert Playfair. It is worthy of 
mention, before concluding the notice of this 
monument, that vegetation is so luxuriant on 
its conical top that M. Jourdain, the natu- 
ralist, found ample matter for a pamphlet pub- 
lished a few years ago, entitled “ Flore murale 
du Tombeau de la Chrétienne.” 

The value of both these edifices must be 
estimated, not on the ground of any special 
artistic merit, but simply as links in a long 
chain of architectural history. The earlier 
one helps to bridge over the gap that severs 
eclectic Egyptian from Greek art. The latter, 
erected some two centuries later, though based 
on the same lines, shows considerable advance 
in architectural treatment. Its excellent pro- 
portions, and the extreme ingenuity of the 
plan, entitle it to a place among the great 
monuments of its kind. 
essentials of noble architecture, simplicity and 
dignity,—elements that are worthy of notice 
in these days, when their absence in architec- 
tural design is too frequently conspicuous. 
This is not the place to write a biography, 
however short, of the monarch whose remains 
were deposited in this remarkable edifice, 
but a passing record of the labours of this 
great African may quicken our interest in 
his monument, and help to throw light 
upon a somewhat obscure 
Had Juba Il. 
times, his career would have entitled him to 
a far more conspicuous position, but the 
dazzling rule of the Cesars and the stirring 
events in other parts of the world at the 
commencement of the Christian era, cast into 
the shade the unobtrusive labours of so peace- 
ful a monarch, affording but few materials for 
the historian. Such was his popularity, during 
along reign of nearly half a century, that 
the Athenians raised a statue in his honour, 
and the tribes of the desert worshipped him as 
a deity, “ Et 
Of all his numerous literary 
works fragments only remain. 
that Pliny, Strabo, and other less prolific 
writers bear ample testimony to the value of 
his researches, and quote freely from his 
histories of Rome and of Arabia, and his 
numerous treatises on various subjects. 
enough for us that, after the lapse of nearly 
nineteen centuries, we have before us the re- 
mains of this remarkable edifice, an enduring 
monument of the most learned, if not the 
greatest, among Numidians. 
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HE “first report” of the West- 
minster Abbey Commission, which 
is just issued, 1s, in fact, no report at 
all in the proper sense, but merely 

the evidence of witnesses so far as it has been 

taken, accompanied by explanatory plans and 
one or two sketches exhibiting different ideas 
of Mr. Pearson’s. The evidence contains a great 
deal of interesting matter, especially as to 
the history of the interments in the Abbey; but 
the main interest of course lies in the archi- 
tectural propositions which have been made for 
the proposed erection of a monumental chapel. 
of the evidence leads to 
r. Shaw Lefevre’s 
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lead * 
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The general tendenc 
the conclusion that 
posterous scheme of an enormous hall at right 
angles to the Abbey, and almost dwarfing it, 
may now be considered practically dead. Of 
what may be called outsiders’ 
ew to the A 
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ancient part of the 
Poet’s-corner door, 










the new building. The plan does not indi- 
cate how the great Chapter-house buttresses 
are to be disposed of in the new building. 
Mr. Tarver has a plan showing a corona of 
small chapels between the buttresses of the 
Chapter-house and entered from it, and Mr. 
Seddon one containing this feature along 
with a chapel reaching eastward to the corner 
of Abingdon-street, and connected with the 
Chapter-house by acorridor. These are in- 
genious, but as to the first it may be said that 
it is too small and scattered a way of doing 
it, and that the Chapter-house is not the 


to the second the same objection applies, with 
the addition that the larger chapel is too 
unconnected with the Abbey. The latter ob- 
jection — to Mr. Pearson’s plans for a 
chapel to the east of the Chapter-house ; they 
can never appear as partof the Abbey. But 
he suggests a scheme fora new north aisle to 
the nave, which really seems to meet the 
required end, namely to have a space for 
monuments which will really seem part of 
the Abbey-church and be in close connexion 
with it. We are of opinion that the con- 
nexion might be architecturally even closer 
than has been indicated in Mr. Pearson’s 
plans and evidence; but this is a point we 
prefer to consider more at leisure. But if the 
custom of honorary funerals to eminent men 
in the Abbey is to be continued, it is indis- 
pensable to the idea of the thing that the 
addition should seem a part of the church 
and not a separate building, and Mr. Pear- 
son’s north aisle is the only suggestion yet 
made which in any degree promises to meet 
this condition. 





N July 12 we drew attention to the fact 

that the County Councils of Lancashire 
and Cheshire and several Corporations of 
Lancashire had applied to the Local Govern- 
ment Board for a provisional order to form a 
“Watershed Board,” which should have 
power to prevent the pollution of the Irwell 
and Mersey and theirtributaries. On the 12th 
inst.—five months after the application was 
made—an inquiry into the subject was held 
in Manchester by Colonel W. M. Ducat, R.E., 
and Mr. T. W. Thompson, Inspectors sent by 
the Local Government Board. Representa- 
tives attended not only of the County 
Councils of Lancashire, Cheshire, and 
Derbyshire, and the Corporations of Man- 
chester and thirteen towns, but also of 
about forty-five Local Boards and several 
Unions and Sanitary Authorities. The 
district now proposed to be placed under the 
administration of the Board contains 568,703 
acres, and has a population of 2,163,942. It 
is patent to every one who glances at the 
Irwell, in Manchester, that it is grossly 
polluted with both sewage and manufacturing 
refuse, and the state of the Ship Canal, which 
is to be supplied with water from the Irwell 
and Mersey, will probably, in a few years, be 
truly sickening, unless the desired powers are 
granted. Salford, too, with its seventy-two 
acres of docks filled with foul, stagnant water, 
cannot but have an increased death-rate. 
Objection was taken by a few representatives 
to certain details of the scheme; but about 
the necessity of doing something to purify 
the rivers from source to sea, there were not 
two opinions. It is to be hoped that the 
Local Government Board will not longer 
delay so needful a work. 





IR JOHN LUBBOCK had a congenial 
task on the 12th inst. in presiding over the 
first regular meeting of the new] y-constituted 
London Conciliation Board. This is the out- 
come of a proposal made at the annual general 
meeting of the London Chamber of Commerce 


for the first twelve months. 





proper place for a monumental chapel; and as |! 


in March last, and the rooms of the Chamber 
are placed at the disposal of the new Board 
The Board con- 
sists of nearly equal numbers of representa- 
tives of capital and labour, the chairman 
being selected from the employers on the 

, and the vice-chairman from the em- 
ployed. Among the former appear many pro- 





' sums between 9,000,000 and 12, | 










minent names, while the latter lected 
by various groups of trades unions, “ 
cludes representatives of a great ‘Variety 
of employments; and though it 
not be said that all classes of - 
ployers or employed are = 
the Board, as constituted, is competent” t, 
deal with questions affecting a large propor. 
tion of the numberless indosteian of the 
metropolis. Sir John Lubbock hi is 
the nominee of the London — Counc], 
P., wil 








and Mr. Fenwick, the labour 

robably join the Board to “ preserve th: 
of power.” In addition to coneilis 
tion committees for particular trades, , 
standing committee for emergencies nj 
general purposes has been appointed, and th. 
course of procedure a for dealing with 
disputes that may arise. This is a step in 
the right direction,and, should the movemeg: 


prove as successful as its promoters the 
verap 8 a the meeting may be 
upon (as the chairman remarked aS possestin; 
m seth a historical character. , 





é tee opinion we recently expressed as t) 
the probability of the Board of Trad 
objecting to be overwhelmed with retur; 
relating to railway rates was justified by th 
reply given by the President of the Board t 
the Lancashire and Cheshire Traders’ Cop. 
ference last week. Alluding to a certaiy 
return which a deputation from this body 
urged him to require from the Railway Com- 

anies, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach stated the 
= did not believe it to be necessary from any 
point of view. He doubted both whether: 
could be done, and whether, supposing it 
should be prepared, it would be of any 
service. At the same time, the Rai- 
way Companies will have to give som 
further information, as the are 
far from satisfied with the statement o 
rospective losses which they have rendered. 
The officials of the Department were very 
busy over this matter last week, conferring 
nearly every day with one or more depute 
tions—chiefly from the Railway Companies 
All the principal Companies have now laid 
their views before the Board, and endeavoured 
to explain and substantiate the statements of 
estimated losses already referred to. It 
appears to us that the net result of all thi 
will simply be to satisfy the Board that, » 
steering a middle course with regard to mos 
of the points in dispute, they did the bes 
thing possible under the circumstances; 
and, perhaps, to give them the impression 
that some of the objectors “do protest t 
much.” 





HE new Cathedral for Berlin, which » 
now the subject of much talk, ‘and for 
which the designs are being prepared by Pr- 
fessor Raschdorff, would probably cost, # 
carried out, somewhere about half-a-millios 
sterling. The idea of a great Cathedral fo 
Berlin, it may be observed, is no recent ont, 
Frederick I. of Prussia having already, ® 
1703, ordered his Court architect, Sehluetet, — 
to work out the designs for a Cathedral. Thi 
King’s very far-reaching ideas not or | | 
feasible at the time, Berlin’s present | 
“Dom” was erected, 1747-1750, according te 
designs by Boumann, and by special 
of Frederick the Great, whose d 
Frederick III., had a restoration and exte™ 
sion made (1816-1817) by Schinkel, who, how 
ever, at the same preter ss to a 
designs for a grand Cathedral to A 
a av palnakle dibs Frederick William IV. 
then took the Cathedral idea ene : the 
hand (1840), going so far as to have * 
foundation - work commenced. | 
which had to be stopped for poesia eens 
was not forgotten by the late Lesceg 
Emperor, William L., at the time King in 
Prussia, who, in 1867, took the matter iva 
hand by ing a competition for pe 
designs, which competition, al — 
direct result, tu out to be 8 Pe 


ia 
teresting one. The fifty-three degen el 
at the time (the estimates for 000,000 snacks) 
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all showed a central disposition, with 
py at the crossing. After the awarding 
of the ten prizes no steps were taken in the 
Cathedral question for some time, until the 
iate Emperor Frederick I1I., then Crown 
Prince, had designs worked out according to 
his own ideas by the now well-known archi- 
tect, Raschdorff, whose efforts have found 
approval under the new régime, and who 
will, probably, sooner or later, receive the 
-ommission for the erection of the a 
the present Emperor having apparently made 
up his mind to act according to the wishes of 
nis deceased father in this matter. 


\N the German Budget for 1891-92, which 
has now been put before the Imperial 
Reichstag for approval, it appears that no 
legs than about 84,500,000 marks are required 
for building purposes, and that of this sum 
the military administration will require some 
32,000,000, the naval authorities some 
31 millions, the administrations of the 
Imperial Post Office and Imperial Railroads 
{1 and7 respectively, whilst this year’s vote 
towards the cost of the North Sea-Baltic 
(anal will be for 29,000,000 marks, and the 
one towards the harbour works at Hamburg 
{ 000,000. According to the official con- 
temporary “ Centralblatt,” the Prussian 
Government has during the year 1889 had the 
superintendence of the erection or alteration 
of 525 buildings. Among these there are 43 
churches, 90 elementary and 9 ordinary high- 
classs chools, 37 buildings belonging to the 
university system, 7 for scientific collections, 
and 3 to be used as hospitals. The Govern- 
ment administration required 14 new homes, 
the town and provincial law courts numbered 
25,and 23 prison buildings were in hand. 


———e 





fINHE case of “in re Griffin,” which 
recently came before the Court of 
\ppeal, illustrated rather vividly the specu- 
lative builder's “‘ road to ruin.” It is unneces- 
sary to go into all the details of this case, but 
* may be mentioned that in the autumn of 
i888, Griflin, the bankrupt, purchased half- 
an-acre of land at Northwood, Middlesex, for 
which he gave 135/., and began to build seven 
‘ottages upon it, upon which there was a loss 
f 5737. But the noticeable point about this 
affair is “that,” as the Master of the Rolls 
tated, “at the time the bankrupt entered on 
his building business he had no money.” 
it is hardly surprising, then, that the 
ourt concluded that the bankrupt had 
ngaged in rash speculation which contributed 
to bring about his bankruptcy, and by way of 
punishment suspended his discharge for 
twelve months. This, indeed, is no very 
severe punishment, for, after all, the time is 
soon gone, and then fresh speculations can be 
begun. The unfortunate part of such busi- 
hess as this affair discloses, is, that obviously 
no good building can be done under suc 
conditions. The sole object of such a specu- 
ator is to get the building completed as 
cheaply and quickly as possible, to sell it as 
oon as possible, and before its defects can 
de discovered, and then, without thought either 
for the purchaser or his own credit, to seek 


lsewhere fresh fields for his nefarious enter- 
prise, 
i ie E judgment of Mr. Justice Romer in the 
case of the Attorney-General v. Edwards, 
touches on & point of some interest in regard 
‘o the interpretation of the Public Health 
Act in regard to lines of frontage. The 
‘ction was in the form of an information at 


se instance of the Corporation of Bristol, as 





‘reorge W. Edwards, to restrain him from 


continuing to erect two new shops on his 
‘and abutting on Park-row Bristol, so as to 
project beyond the front main wall of the 
bristol Asylum for the Blind, which was the 
adjoining building. The contention was that 
8 Was in contravention of section 3 of the 


Public Health Act, 1888, which provides 


beta it shall not be lawful in any urban dis- 
‘ict, without the written consent of the urban 


authority, to erect or brin 
g in any street, or any 
ing, beyond the front 
or building on either sidethereof in the 
nor to build any addition to an 
beyond the front main wall 
on either side of the same.” 


g forward any house or 


part of such house or 
main wall of the house 


y house or building 
of the house or building 


The defence was that the wa 
standing back from the ma 
garden of its own could not 
intended to mark 


‘all of a building 
in road and in a 
be regarded as 
ark @ line of frontage beyond 
an adjoining building was not to pro- 
ject. Where the building is some distance 
back, this seems the interpretation consonant 
with common sense at all events, and Mr. 
Justice Romer, though acknowledging a diffi- 
culty in the case, has ruled that it is correct 
in law, in the present case, at all events. As 
reported in the Times he said :— 


** Was the asylum a building in the same street ! 
In one sense it was. It might be said to be in the 
same street just as Holland House might be de- 
scribed as being in the Kensington High-road. But 
was it in the same street for the purposes of sec- 
tion 3! His Lordship thought not. 
must be some limits—that was admitted—to the ex- 
pression ‘in the same street.’ For instance, where a 
house, though numbered in a street, was built 100ft. 
back in a garden, it could not fairly be said to be 
Taking what was, perhaps, an ex- 
treme case, his Lordship did not think that Holland 
House was, for the purposes of the Act, in Ken- 
If a house was only separated 
from a street by a small strip, 1 ft. or 2 ft. wide, 
it could not be said that the honse was not in the 
street within the meaning of the section. 
culty here was that the asylum was not at a long 
distance from the street, and it was difficult to say 
whether it was so far off as not to be in the street. 
Now, in considering whether it was in the same 
street, the asylum must be looked at as a whole. 
One could not rely on the solitary fact that the south 
wall of the east wing was only a short distance from 
Was the building as a whole in the 

His Lordship looked at the position 
of the centre or main part of the building and 
He noticed that the building was 
private grounds, and surrounded by trees, 
The grounds might at any time be swept away 
from the public and used as a purely private 
Looking at the building as a whole, his 
Lordship had not been satisfied by the relators that 
it was in the same street within section 5. 
it had not been shown to his satisfaction that the 
south wall of the east wing was the front main wal! 
Looking at the asylum again as 
a whole, was it right to pick out the end of a wing 
and say that was the front main wall? Why should 
not the end of the west wing or the south wall of 
the main central portion be considered ! 
regard to all these things, his lordship thought the 
relators had not shown that the south portion of 
the east wing was the front main wall. 
the information failed, and must be dismissed.” 


sington High-road. 


This seems to leave the matter, however, open 
to reconsideration in each future case that 
may arise, according to the distance of the 
building from the street. This is not a very 
satisfactory position for building owners, and 
seems to point to the necessity for a further 
legal definition of the expression “ in the same 





hear that Mr. T. Fairman Ordish, 
formerly editor 
Antiquary, has undertaken to prepare an 
edition of Stow’s Survey, upon a more 
extended scale than that of Mr. Morleys 
volume recently issued as 
brooke Library 


one of the Caris- 
We gather that, 
whilst Mr. Ordish does not purpose to sup- 
rvey with the events of the 
he will annotate the text so 
t features of the town 


plement the su 
past 300 years, 
as to indicate wha 
which Stow knew have remain 

resent day, and how muc 

he text and notes, on these | : 
accompanied with appropriate illustrations. 


h has disappeared. 
lines, are to be 








HE Edinburgh Sick Children’s Hospital 
has been abandoned, owing to an out- 
fever amongst the nurses 

the pia nee ape has been 

Morningside 

7: hoes of the city. 

hich has been abandoned is 

y to the west of the 

and consisted of what was 

urban villa, to which was 


the Urban Sanitary Authority, against Sir 
break of typhoid 
and patients, and 
removed to t 


The building w 








Morningside College was erected for a 
hydropathic establishment, but stood un- 
occupied for some time, when it was 


t. 
This, too, having proved a failure, 
the building has been applied to the 


urposes of a hospital, for which it is 
tter adapted than the premises that have 


been abandoned. The situation is elevated 
and open on all sides, surrounded by several 
acres of pleasure grounds. The accomm 

tion is ample, the rooms airy and comfortably 
heated. The little sufferers will benefit by 
the removal. The number of patients in the 


Hospital at present is about sixty, and the 


staff consists of sixteen nurses and two resi- 
dent doctors. The College has been merely 
taken on lease, and the Directors leave for 
further consideration whether a new hospital 


shall be erected and the site which may be 


chosen. We are informed that there are 
not sufficient funds at command for the 
erection of an entirely new hospital, which 
would be undoubtedly the proper course to 
follow. But the Directors, we learn, intend 
to appeal for funds to enable them to erect & 
new hospital on a new site. 





S° much is being said and written at the 
\ present time on the subject of that 


scourge of our race, pulmonary consumption, 
and of Dr. Koch’s alleged specific for it, that 


we should not venture to allude to it now but 
for the fact that that aspect of the question 
which is concerned with what may be called 
preventive sanitation has been generally 
overlooked. In the new number of the 
Asclenad* Dr. B. W. Richardson briefly 
discusses the subject. It is not within our 
province to discuss the medical aspect of the 
question, but we may perhaps be allowed to 
quote the following passages from Dr. 
‘ichardson’s article, which appear to us to 
contain a very timely warning against pre- 
mature conclusions on the subject :— 


‘Of late the idea that pulmonary consumption 
is a parasitic disease is revived. The lung infested 
with hosts of a specific bacillus is supposed to be 
destroyed by them or by the secretion which they 
eliminate; and the mode of cure is expected to 
be found in a lymph or poison which shall kill the 
yacillus without injury to the patient. 

At the present moment the general press is filled 
with reports and anticipations of such a kind that 
the uninitiated in the mystery of disease are be- 
ginning to see an immediate future when phthisis 
pulmonalis, which next to alcoholic disease stands 
highest as a cause of mortality, will practically 
be wiped off the blackboard of death, and 
one of the most fatal maladies of past ages 
be known no more. This were indeed a 
consummation devoutly to be wished.... But 
scientific medicine is conservative and careful before 
she speaks a word; and the more so because in her 
too ready acceptance of speculative practices in 
former days, she has seen reason to become wary 
and chary of belief. Some of her children ran after 
new remedies and false gods fast enough; and 
many, no doubt, will run after this new promise 
long before there is sufficient evidence either for its 
establishment or its delegation to the shades ot 
departed fallacies. Letting these pursue their own 
course for success or discomfiture, the prudent will 
wait not weeks nor months only, but years, before 
they come to a conclusion that shall mean an 
affirmative and historical success or failure. For 
the success of the mode of treatment attributed to 
Dr. Koch, but claimed already by some rivals of 
his school, can be proved by one proof alone, 
namely, the effect of the practice on the death- 
rate.” 


ome 


Then, coming to the question of the effect 
of preventive sanitary measures on this 
disease, Dr. Richardson writes :— 


‘‘Up to this time pulmonary consumption has 
had a high, though declining, death-rate, on which 
no defined line of curative treatment has had any 
obvious effect. The figures which indicate the 
death-rate will show, therefore, from date, the 
effect of the new mode of treatment. 

In order to arrive at perfectly correct returns, 
many details will, however, have to be taken in 
account. First and foremost, it must be 
bered that consumption is now on the decline 
sanitary improvements alone. In 1881 the 
Sir Edwin Chadwick joined me in a 
lation, by which we estimated the y 
consumption in England in the year 1880, in 
to compare it with the mortality of the 
England during the year 1847, the space of 
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being marked by moderately advancing 
ao F rom that comparison we learned that 


itation. : 
pebmonaty consumption had decreased in the pro- 
portion of 34 per cent. of the deaths from all 


causes; that is to say, 12°57 persons died from it 
in 1847 to 9°12 in 1880. During the past ten years 
the decrease has been going on at a more rapid 
rate, though the figures are net yet at command. 
This must al] be taken into account here, in esti- 
mating the assumed evidence of benefit from new 
treatment of a4 spe ific order. 





PAPER by Mr. L. d’Auria on the force 
«\ of impact of waves and the stability of 
the superstructure of breakwaters is to be 
found in the November part of the Journal 
of the Franklin Institute. Great difficulty is 
experienced in determining the safe limits 
of construction of marine works, subjected 
to the action of breaking waves, on account 
of the ignorance prevailing in regard to the 
magnitude of the force of impact of such 
waves. Mr. L. d’Auria bases his method on 
a well-grounded scientific principle, namely, 
that the amount of energy which is neces- 
sary to cause the propagation of a wave is 
equal to the energy which such a wave 
would require if it had to be moved en masse 
with its velocity of propagation upon a fric- 
tionless level surface, and he deduces from 
this a formula for the maximum force of 
impact of the wave perlineal foot of super- 
structure to be,— 


where & is the height of the wave measured 
from crest to trough, y the weight of one 
cubic foot of sea-water, v the velocity of pro- 
pagation, and g the acceleration of gravity. 
As an example, assume the height of the 
waves k to be 12 ft., the velocity of propaga- 
tion to be 40 miles per hour, or 59 ft. per 
second, then F = 40,500 pounds. 





EPLYING to a question put by Mr. 
Cavendish-Bentinck in the House on 
the 5th inst., Mr. J. W. Lowther stated that 
by ascheme framed by the Charity Commis- 
sioners, under the City of London Parochial 
Charities Act (46 & 47 Vict., chap. 36), 
a sum of 41/. per annum has been set 
apart for the maintenance and repairs 
of St. George’s, Botolph-lane, Church, 
together with another anaual sum of 117/. for 
cleaning and public worship. Mr. Lowther 
is reported to have added that “in view of 
the fact that the church is not of primary 
architectural interest, and of the general con- 
dition of the parish, and that the Commis- 
sioners are advised that 2,700/. would be 
required for the church’s restoration,’ the 
authorities did not feel themselves to be 
justified in dealing otherwise therewith, as a 
special case under clause 14 of the statute. 
Mr. Ewan Christian acted as adviser to the 
Com missioners in re St. George's Church, at 
the corner of Botolph and George Janes, which 
was built in 1673-4, at a cost of 4,509/. 4s. 10d., 
after the designs of Sir Christopher Wren, 
and has since served for the united parishes 
of St. Botolph Billingsgate, and St. George, 
which are named in the second schedule 
of the Act of 1883. In his “Churches 
of London” (1839), the late Mr. Geo 
Godwin directs attention to what is its 
chief beauty, -the tower:—“It possesses,” 
he says, “two characteristics of Wren’s 
churches,—a tower rising at once from the 
ground, and a solid unbroken basement story 
conferring stability in appearance on the 
whole edifice.” The tower, having a simple, 
albeit, very pleasing, outline, is 16 ft. square 
at base, has three stages, of which the second 
and belfry stages are not marked externally 
save by the windows, and is finished with a 
plain cornice and a panelled parapet having 
angle-piers capped with urn-shaped pinnacles. 
The body of the church is 54 ft. by 36 ft., and 
is 36 ft. high. Two Corinthian columns, on 
either side, set widely apart, divide the nave 
and aisles, The fabric was repaired and beau- 
tified ia 1836. On the sword-iron, southern 
side, was set up a plate inscribed to the 
memory of Wi Teck ford, twice Lord 
Mayor of London, who died June 21, 1770, 
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tegen Dr. Williams Library has just been 

opened again for the use of readers after 
removal of the books from their former quarters 
in Grafton-street, by University College, into 
University Hall, Gordon-square. In June, 
1889, the trustees of Manchester New College 
decided to quit University Hall,—where Dr. 
Martineau was principal,—and go to Oxford. 
There they recommenced work in October 
following, having found a temporary settle- 
ment at No. 90, High-street, as vacated by 
Mansfield College. This latter was founded 
for Nonconformists at Oxford, by the trustees 
of the Spring Ilill College, Birmingham, 
about five years ago.* The University Hall 
in Gordon-square—a memorial, we believe, 
of the passing of the Dissenters’ Chapels Act 
—was erected after the designs of the late 
Professor Donaldson, in 1849. It has now 
been altered and adapted for the purposes of 
the library, and the librarian’s private rooms, 
under the superintendence of Mr. T’. Chatfeild 
Clarke, architect ; the trustees accepted Mr. 
Nightingale’s tender of 2,365/. for the work. 
We gave a brief account of Dr. Williams’s 
trust and library, in a “ Note,” on September 
21, 1889. 


VHE annual exhibition of drawings sent 
in im competition for the various 
prizes at the Royal Academy was held on 
Thursday, the 11th inst. The architectural 
portion was not remarkable either forquantity 
or apy originality in desi Such a subject, 
we should have thought, as a ‘“ Country 
House” would have attracted more com- 
petitors for the travelling studentship. Only 
three sent in designs, Mr. Spooner’s, the suc- 
cessful one, being by far the most appropriate 
in character. The design was for a house 
constructed chiefly of stone with a bold tower 
over the entrance, half timber work in the 
gables of the garden front, and tile-hanging 
introduced in the offices and a portion of the 
entrance front. The plan generally seemed a 
good one, with a picturesque working of hall 
and staircase. he dining-room appeared 
small, however, for a house of this size, and 
the serving-room was rather awkwardly 
placed with regard to it. The drawings 
generally were excellent, with a firm line and 
good freehand work where it occurred. For 
the silver medal two sets were sent in, showing 
one bay of the choir-stalls St. Paul’s. Mr. 
Baker, who was placed first, had rather over- 
loaded his small scale drawing with dimen- 
sions, especially as a large sheet of details 
was given as well. A prize of £10 was 
awarded for planning a “ Provincial Picture 
and Sculpture Gallery.” In the design 
placed first, the space devoted to the hall and 
vestibules seemed too great and too much 
cut up. The 25/. prize was awarded to Mr. 
Alexander Macintosh, and the 10/. prize to Mr. 
James Cromar Watt, for a design of a 
“Loggia for Statuary,” in which was some 
excellent freehand work. The Creswick 
prize for a painting this year was a very 
popular one, to judge by the number com- 
peting. The subject, a passage from Gray's 
“Elegy,” gave a good opportunity for archi- 
tecture to be introduced, and this was done 
in a very excellent way by Mr. Ralph Pea- 
cock, who obtained the prize. 
—_—__+~>+__— 
COMPETITIONS. 


BoARD SCHOOLS, MIDDLESBROUGH. — At 
the last .meeting of the Middlesbrough School 
Board a communication was received from the 
Edacation Department formally approving of 
the plans of a block of schools to be erected 
in Victoria-road. The plan and design of these 
was accorded a first place in a limited com- 
oo Mr. E. R. Robson, the Architect to the 

ducation Department, acting as assessor. 
Nine architects in practice in Middlesbrough, 
Darlington, Hull, Leeds, York, Bradford, and 
Newcastle were invited to compete, and eight 
sets of plans were received by the Board. The 
design placed first by Mr. Robson bore the 
motto “Vi et Armis,” and was found to be 
the work of Mr. J. Mitchell Bottomley, of 
Middlesbrough. 


*See the Builder of November 3, 1883, for an account 








of the new buildi near to Wadham and Keble 
Colleges, designed by Mr. Basil Champneys. 
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PAST DAYS IN SOME COUNTRY 


PARISHES, 
WHEN churchwardens’ registers 
they form some of the most in so Mya 


of life in our own country parishes 
can desire, and curious side-lights oan 


times thrown by them, not 

only, but on Pa mnt fo reap 
rally of past days. Registers, of 

not always carefully kept, either in the ac. 
counts, the statements, the writing, or ip the 
actual care of the books; even in these da 
the old parchment-covered volumes are m 
times to be seen lying about, in the vestry or 
the parsonage, or, as we once saw t in 
the tower, thrown aside amidst old bell-ropes 
and brushes. From too many churches hay 
the old chests disappeared, made in former 
days for the safe keeping of all the r 

books, baptisms, marriages, funerals, and ac. 
counts, belonging to the parish; some hay 


decayed from age, others have been sold q | 


taken for other purposes; the early ones wer 
often made with three locks, one key for th 


parson and each churchwarden, so that up. 


locking was impossible without the knoy. 
ledge of the whole trio. 

Some time since we looked through some oj 
registers in Norfolk belonging toSparham 
The various collections noted, some for ia 
quite distant places, ¢.g., Oundle, Northampton. 
shire, and Teignmouth, South Devon, are ip. 
teresting. Another was made on January 12 
1680, “toward the redemption of ye captives 
for Turky.” ‘Thos. Brome, rector, gave 3s., and 
the amount altogether came to 8s. 2d., the sum 
vary from ld. to 1s.; the note is signed Thos, 
Brome, and the churchwardens mark crosses, 
These collections were generally made in 
obedience to a King’s (or Queen’s) letter o 
brief, which authorised such in every village in 
England, to rebuild churches, restore logs by 
fire, &c. By stat. 4 Ann, c. 14, churchwardens 
are to collect money upon these briefs, which 
are to be read in churches, &c., and the sums 
collected to be indorsed on the brief in words 
at length, and signed by the minister and 
churchwardens, after which they shall be deli- 
vered, with the money collected, to yrs oon 
undertaking them, in a certain time, the 
penalty of 207. A register is to be kept of al 
money collected, and the undertakers, in two 
months after the receipt of the money and 
notice to sufferers, are to account befores 
Master in Chancery appointed by the Lor 
Chancellor. Such briefs have now fallen into 
disuse, the last dating more than forty year 


0. 

In 1538 the Guildhall M.S. Journal states 
that the Corporation of London, for certain 
reasonable and necessary considerations, 4 
sessed the wages of agricultural and other 
labourers at 7d. and 8d. the day, classing 
them with carpenters and masons.* Labourers 
employed on Government works in the reign of 
Henry VIII. never received less than 6d. a day, 
and frequently more. Sixpence was also the 
lowest daily pay of the soldier. In Elizabeth: 
time, wages were increased by about one-balf 
as much again. 

The following accounts from the Sparbam 
register show something of the rate of wages 
1690 :— ene 


‘Pd. to Augustine Cocke for work done 
about y* bells and Church aw we 
Pd. to y* smith Tom Buxley for worke... 
Spent on Holy Thursday (beating 
bounds?) ... wei ae vise sn 
For y* surplice washing 
ffor Bread and Wine ‘a ‘oa 
Pd. to y® visitors (¢.¢., Diocesan) 
ffor nailes... site we iat 
Given to a passenger te om 
Spent at y* putting out of the Bells 
Spent at Cawston Court ... ue 
Laid out for lime ... fi 
Laid out for lead ... 
Laid out for ropes ... “nt 
For fetching a load of lime de vn 
Pd. to y* carpenter for 3 days’ work ... 
ffor fetching yt Timber ... i ses 
ffor fetching y® Tackling to load y* 
Timber... sit ia sin. ame 
pd. for y* use of the Tackling 
ffor a load of sand fetching 
. to a Passenger... 
iven to y* visitors... 
Laid out for expenses 
Given to a per dics 
ffor fetching a load of timber 
Spent on y°town’s men ....  -- 
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* Se Froude’s “ History of England.” 
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£ s 4, 
Laid out for charecoale “os ‘i we eee 
For a pound of nailes ia wi on OO Se 
pd. to John Prior 32 days worke ro ee 
Pd. quarteridge 0 pee ie ris ey ee 
pd. to ye widow Dennis for bear... OOe oe 
Pd. for y* pulling down y°  — oe. , ae 
pd. fora load clay . eee a. oe 
pd. for a loade of sand... ae -— eee 
pd. for 300 brick oe ie ae 
pd. for board planks Ses wads Beese Ea 
Pd. for work about y‘ Church aes ee ae 
Pd. for bread and wine at Christmas .. 0 2 8 
pd. for whitening y® Church and other 
work ) sal 1138 4 
pd. Tom Taylor 31 days worke ... Rea RP 
oJ. him more a half day for y* Church 
cate Pe Wee ye OR 
ed. Abraham Prior 19 daye and half 
’ worke : ia ee a 
pi. Augustine Cocke 29 90 0 
pd. to 3 passengers... od See 3S ar 
yd. for bread and wine at Easter eee ee 
pd. for washing y° surplis... ie Pee he ke 
pd. for timber for y° Church “ee 2 2ece 


Some people are apt to think that taking care 
of achurch is a virtue especially belonging to 
the present time, but entries such as the 
above show that at least in some places the 
parishioners minded their ecclesia. In some 
years instead of “ bread and wine for Easter” 
being noted, it is “‘bread and wine for Palm 
Sanday,” as Sparham was held with Foxley, 
and the celebration at Easter occurred in each 
parish alternate years. 

The following items show that parishioners 
were well looked after :-— 

October 15, 1685. ; ee Te 
Laid out for Widdow Egglinton ... a a ae 
tu Goody Rainer for keeping y* Widdow 


Eglinton , a 0 2 6 
For a blanket for Widdow Rainer ta a © 
To y* board of Widdow Eglington — eee 
tor y® bel ringing and grave making ee Se 
Vor an affidavit about Widdow Eglinton 0 0 6 
(o Widow Anson for 18 weekes at 6d per 

week, and 8 weekes more at ls. y° 

weeke, for all aa ae oe eee 
aid out for 2,000 flags for Widdow Anson 

at 53. 7d. 1,000, And for carriage at 

ls. 7d. there, and for all aa ee we el 
To Thomas Turner, when sick ,  @ Fe 
For removing Goody Rainer’s goods .. 0 1 6 
for Spelman’s child’s board _..., . £2 © 
To Goody Rainer for looking to Goody 

Anson a Bs ie or i BS Bk 


_In the King’s Lynn register for 1645 is 
inserted: “ Paid to William King, for defacing 
superstitious epitaphs, 5s.” As Blomefield 
remarks, in his ‘‘ History of Norfolk,” it was 
too great a reward for so bad a service! It is 
sad to see in Norfolk the terrible ‘‘deface- 
ments ” that have been made,—brasses removed, 
statuary broken, screens whitewashed, &c.,— 
most of such work dating from the Common- 
wealth, but some later, from so-called church 
restoration of last century. There is an amusing 
bit in Christabel Coleridge’s pretty historical 
novel of “Lady Betty,” where the young 
Devonshire squire, in 1730, beautifies (7?) the 
church by whitewashing it, putting new square 
pews, and plasters up the pointed arches. To 
have had conscientious views in the way of 
church restoring in an unartistic age seems to 
us now rather love’s labour lost,—i.e., in an 
artistic way, not, of course, really and truly, 
as far as the workers themselves were con- 
cerned. And, after all, had it not been 
for the constant repairing and partial 
restorations of old buildings, we of the 
nineteenth century might find the very fabric 
of many churches too tottering and insecure to 
restore at all. We have seen one church in 
Oorfolk where paint-pots seem to have run riot, 
- the old rood-screen, originally painted with 
gures of saints, is white-washed, the carved 

om pulpit is stained and grained “ mahogany,” 
: € cheap furniture, and the square pews, 
Tnamented with oak carving taken from other 

hg se: church, are daubed over with 
aga ortunately, the beautiful oak stalls 
Bs S jancel, and the octagon font, with 
te . Carvings of the Crucifixion and the 
te acraments, remain untouched. Also 
oe - shows treasures of painting and 
ch = ut unless the work of restoration is 
rasa a ne that seems likely to come 
splendid @ run. Sale is one of the most 
senate parish churches in England in size, 
eg « or and architecture. Every one who 
porated ust wish it could be (like the sister- 
of Cawston, 13 miles away) cleansed 


rom this sati - . 
and mae and its old beauties saved 


A list of the families in each parish was sup- 


for “ y* poor to go out of one parish to live i 
another.” “We, whose hands and ne ae 
hereunto sett, and churchwardens and over- 
— of hee _ of the Towne of ——, do 
nerevy certify —— is legally settled 
inhabitant of the said Sewen ana that ne do 
hereby promise that whenever and that as soon 
as y* said —— shall fall into poverty, or be- 
come chargable to y* Towne —— where she 
now dwelleth, we will receive her and provide 
for her according to the y° statute in that case 
made and provided ; to which we have sett our 
hands and seales this day of ——,in the year 
of his Majesties reign, Anno Domini 1700, 
Signed and sealed in the presence of ——.” 

in Blomefield’s “History of Norfolk” are 
given lists of the clergy in charge of each 
parish, from the earliest ascertainable date up 
to the present time. The first parson at Spar- 
ham was in 1303. A few are mentioned by 
some personality, as at Geyton, “John cum 
Barba” (with the beard), 1318. In the reign of 
Henry V. the “ wages” of a parish priest were 
limited to 5/. 6s. 8d., except in cases where 
there was special licence from the bishop, 
when they might be raised as high as 6/. Till 
the Reformation, presentments to livings were 
entirely in the hands of the Pope; private 
patrons might give away a living, but in the 
case of each institution a reference was ad- 
mitted, or was supposed to be admitted, to the 
Court of Rome*. In 1529, it was enacted that 
pluralities should no longer be permitted with 
benefices above the yearly value of 8/., and 
residence was made obligatory under penalty, 
unless in cases with special reason, of 10/. for 
each month of absence. Last century plurali- 
ties crept in again, owing to the scarcity of 
men taking orders, which happened from 
various reasons, unpopularity of the clerical 
profession, war time, &c., &c. 

Before the Restoration, and for some time 
after, the time and s in preaching the 
sermon was generally conformable to and 
directed by the hour-glass, set up in most 
churches in England, in an iron frame. At 
Lynn the churchwardens’ account notes that a 
very fine one was procured from Holland, 
costing 183. George Herbert’s injunction to be 
patient must certainly have been needed by 
those unlacky mortals who had to listen for 
sixty minutes to the firstly, lastly, to continue, 
in conclusion, and finally; nor, it is believed, 
were they always let off with “one glass.” 
Church repairs come largely into the fol- 
lowing :—‘“ The account of Robt. Taylor and 
John Graves, churchwardens, for the year 
ending Easter Tuesday, April 22, 1701 :— 

Our REcIEPTs [sic]. 
Recieved by a Levy made April 17,1701. £4 5 10 
Due to y®* parish uppon y® last year's 
RN GEE EE LIME AR LTR I NG e 8} 


in all ...... £4 7 6} 
Our DISBURSEMENTS. 
July 2, paid at the parochial visitation... £0 
Court fees at Cawston . eluate, 
For Churchwarden’s dinner..............--.. 0 
For bread and wine on Trinity Sunday.. 0 
For surplis, table cloth, and napkin — 
washing 0 
John Graves’ diner at Cawston Court ... ¥ 
Spent by John Graves at the perambu- 
Sheen... nkckdipronddbsenacsiiewusubetenemnirs 
For two Matts for y* steppes to y* Altar. 
ffor Bread and Wine at Christmas ......... 
Surplis washing at Christmas ........-..---- 
ffour Quarteridges to Mr. Egglinton ...... 
flor presentMeN!s ......see-cccceeerecerseeneees 
ffor Cburchwarden’s diner “oF oF 
Will Blakely and boy one day for mend- 
ing fontsXc._ ... pe a ny 
ffor 15 foot of boards and nailes... 
ffor iron work of Tom Buxley ... = 
ffor 30 foot of boards for yt chancell seats 
Will Blakeley avd boy half a day 
ffor half an hundred of nailes 
ffor 146 quares of new glass 
ffor 24 foot new leading 
ffor 4 foot repaired 
ffor mortering y® glass... ++ 
ffor two iron barrs, and one mending 
ffor fire-lime and haire_... pode a 
ffor bread and wine at Easter communion 


In all 1 


The following entries for the slaughter 
birds are curious :-— 
Dee, 11th, 1824. Pd. Cockes for 4 jackdaws 
March 7th, 1825. Pd. Cocks for 6 jackdaws 
at 3d. each .. ian il si oe 
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SE 
posed to be kept, as is shown by this certificate | 


a. da 
May 27th, 1825. Pd. Wm. Burton 24 dozen 
sparrows iii i iia ms > Fe 
June llth, 1825. Pd. John Cockes 54 dozen 
sparrows a ax ie Se we a 
July 15th, 1825. Pd. Wm. Burton for 6 
dozen sparrows ae ee oe ney 
July 22nd, 1825. Pd. Wm. Burton for 4 
dozen sparrows 2 0 


Jan. 27th, 1826. Pd. Wm. Burton for 1} 
dozen sparrows and 20 dozen other birds 9 0 


Then from Michaelmas, 1826, to Easter, 1827, 
1/. 198. 6d. was paid for killing seventy-nine 
dozen sparrows, and from Easter, 1827, to the 
following Michaelmas, 1/. 4s. 6d. for jackdaws, 
starlings, and sparrows. The last entries in the 
Sparham registers of the bird destruction is in 
1835. Theaccountsof Easter, 1770, to Michael- 
mas, 1771, mention that Benjamin Capps, the 
clerk, was paid 3s. 2d. for thirty-eight jackdaws, 
and 6d. for caddows, the old name for sparrows ; 
it is sometimes spelt cadder. They are not so 
mentioned after 1786. Among curiosities of 
past times, old epitaphs seem to stand out 
prominently. These in Norfolk are very quaint. 
At Felbrigg :— 


‘* Here lyeth the body of Thomas Windham, 
Esq., 3rd son of Sir Edmund, who lived a single 
life, and died December 20, 1599, to whose memory 
Sir John Wiodham, of Orchard, in Somersetshire, 
his cosen and heir, hath set this marbie. 

Liv’st thou, Thomas? Yes—where! with God 

on high. 

Art thou not dead? Yes, and here I lye. 

I, that with men on earth did live to die, 
Dy’d for te live with Christ eternally.” 


The next is at Guestwick :— 


‘* Here lye entombed the breathless remains of 
Mrs. Sarah Mills, and Mrs. Rebecka Ward, two 
sisters-in-law, the only daughters of Mr. George 
and Mary Mills, of Geystwick, the former of which 
died June 10, 1696, aged 18; and the latter, 
May 20, 1702, aged 26. 

Under this stone, in easie slumber, lies 

Two dusty bodies that at last shall rise, 

Their parted atoms shall again rejoin, 

Be cast into new moulds by hands Divine.” 


The statement that they were sisters-in-law 
seems peculiar. 

We now conclude this short paper; it is 
rather disconnected, and the records given are 
scanty, but it may serve to remind some in 
charge of old parish lore that such things are 
interesting and well worth looking through, 
and, in some cases, may possess a good deal of 
historical value. 
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THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


Tue fourth ordinary meeting of this Institate 
for the present session was held on Monday 
evening last at 9, Conduit-street, Mr. Alfred 
Waterhouse, R A. (President), in the chair. 

Mr. William H. White (Secretary) announced 
the decease of the Very Reverend the Dean of 
St. Paul’s, Honorary Associate, and of Mr. George 
Robson, Associate. 


St. Saviour's, Southwark. 


Mr. Aston Webb read the following com- 
munication :— 
**6,. Mon . , Montagu-square, London, W.., 
em December 11, 1890. 
My DEAR ASTON WrsB,—The modern nave of St. 
Saviour’s, Southwark, has now been completely de- 
molished, leaving only such remnants of the ancient 
work as were left undisturbed when the old nave and 
aisles were pulled down. These, 1 need scarcely say, 
are of great interest, and present some puszli features, 
which, perhaps, some members of the Institate may 
like to examine. It is not intended to begin avy new 
work until those who are interested in such matters 
have had an opportunity of seeing things as they were 
found. Perhaps you would kindly let it be known that 
Mr. Simps«n, the Clerk of Works, will be happy to show 
the place to any architect who wishes to wspect it, and 
that if any party from the Council, or from the members 
generally, would like to pay a visit to the bui I 
shall be glad to meet them; and I am sure that 7 
Dollman, whose labours in connexion with it are so 
well known, and - vette, were be very pleased to 
accom me.—i am very sincerely yours, 
— ARTHUR W. BLOMFIELD. 
Aston Webb, Esq., Hon. Sec., R 1.B.A. 


Decorative Plaster Work, 

The President said that the members would 
be favoured with four papers that evening, 
whilst in the corner of the room they would 
notice that Messrs. Whitcombe and Priestley 
had already begun to give a practical demon- 
stration of their method of modelling in 


plaster. 
Mr. Edward 8. Prior, M.A., read a paper 








* Froude. 





| 


entitled “‘Design in Plaster.” He began by 
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asking what design in plaster should be, and 
how architects should design for it, the 
material having its own province, its legitimate 
indulgence, and its limitations. If the designers 
took no account of these they would transgress 
the limits. They were driven to study first 
principles, which was the sort of intellectual 
research which professed designers had to 
initiate in every department of craftsmanship. 
That should be left to the professors, and the 
determination of the capabilities and limita- 
tions of building materials should be their 
work as archicects. Though it might seem too 
ambitious, they should have in their pupilage 
a constant intercourse with real artists, so that 
they might become familiar with the work. In 
developing an actual personal acquaintance 
with the matter they were apt to hold on to 
some system of rules, and to throw the respon- 
sibility of precedent on the examples and 
masterpieces of established reputation. This 
system was called the principles of design, 
a striving after what could be got without 
thought, and under such conditions they might 
be excused for having some misgivings whether 
architects, as at present situated, should at- 
tempt the designing of decoration atall. It was 
found somuch more convenient to fall back upon 
the commercial executant. Perhaps their con- 
science revolted, and they struggled out with a 
miserable compromise, the result being seen in 
the plaster ornamentation which failed to orna- 
ment some of our fashionable buildings. He 
would ask them not to design under those con- 
ditions. Plaster was the most impressionable 
of all materials which gave an architectural 
surface. It was responsive to the hand of the 
craftsman, it had a power of expression and 
vigour in itself,as was especially seen in the 
case of the famous house-front at Ipswich, 
called the Four Seasons. What refinement 
was to be seen in the Adam ceilings, and 
what delicate ornament was to be found in the 
tombs of the Appian Way! What a satisfying 
texture the plaster-work of one hundred years 
ago afforded when compared with the smooth 
and insipid work which was now substituted 
for it. Plaster failed to give the final 
delicacy of surface by which the finest style 
of wsthetic form was reached; that being re- 
served for marble and bronze. In design it was 
essential to have something to express, and if 
this was not the case the plaster would show up 
the insincerity of the designer’s aspirations. 
The great deficiency was the passion for the 
make-believe, and it was much better to go, like 
Mr. Heywood Sumner, to Nature herself. The 
face of plaster had no crossing or jointing, no 
piecing or tailing; so here was a material 
suited for broad architectonic effect. His paper 
might seem to be a plea for undecorated rather 
than for decorated plaster work, for plaster un- 
adorned was really adorned the most, as far 
as architects could adorn it. They should en- 
deavour to escape from the insincerity of their 
profession, and that night, at any rate, they 
would associate with workers in plaster, and 
with artists whose hands were in their crafts. 
And if architects wished to get hold of their 
art, they must take their place beside the 
craftsmen as fellow-workers in the crafts con- 
nected with building. 

Mr. G. T. Robinson next read a paper 
on “Stucco Duro, or modelling in Plaster.” 
Plaster-work, he remarked, divided itself into 
two main divisions, the one in which carbonate 
of lime formed its basis, and the other where 
sulphate of lime was concerned. He would 
confine his remarks to the former of these. 
This stucco work was much practised by the 
ancients, and Vitruvius gave the best receipt 
for its composition. Some of the ancient work 
rivalled the fineness of metal or gem engraving. 
He did not intend, however, to dwell upon that, 
but would hurry on to the revival of the art in 
the fifteenth century, to show how it had in- 
fluenced the art of this country. A long lapse 
in artistic progress occurred in Europe after the 
fall of the Roman Empire, and working in 
plaster almost became a lost art. No doubt 
many of those present would recollect the 
Winter Exhibition of 1888 at the Royal 
Academy, where were shown some very fine 
reliefs in stucco, and there were also some 
excellent specimens to be seen in the South 
Kensington Museum. Mr. Robinson then 
spoke of the revival of the art of plaster- 
work as an architectural adjunct. This was 
due to the partial discovery of the Baths of Titus, 
the artists of the we ee some of the 
ancient ornament. eoid grey ground arose 
from the fact of using travertine, putting on a 


coat of white, laid with water. The speaker 
traced the revival of the art at the Vatican, 
until, he said, stucco duro became com- 
pletely launched as an architectural accessory. 
In Venice it made itself at home, that city 
being now, perhaps, the only place in Europe 
where stueco duro was carried out by professors 
of the art. At Mantua an important school of 
the art was established, and it afterwards made 
its way into France, being eventually intro- 
duced into England in the time of Henry VIII. 
The art was made use of in the case of the 
palace called Nonsuch, which the speaker 
described, quoting from the diaries of Pepys 
and Evelyn to show what the buildings looked 
like in their time. The fashion prevailed long 
in England, and at the end of the sixteenth, 
and during the whole of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, there was hardly a mansion which did 
not set forth the art of the stucco-worker, both 
inside and out. During the reign of Charies I. 
the fashion of reticulation fell into desuetude, 
but the coves were full of decorative work, 
Sparrows House, at Ipswich, being a typical 
example. After the Restoration, design im- 
proved, and the French taste largely prevailed. 
From the end of the seventeenth to the end 
of the eighteenth century, a steady influx of 
foreign workers came to this country, and about 
the middle of last century a more classical 
style was shown in ceilings. The reign of Adam 
then came in, and in Adam free modelling in 
plaster died. Mr. Robinson pleaded for its 
restoration, stating that thesubstance was easy 
to manipulate and very lasting. The Depart- 
mental Schools were turning out a host of 
modellers, with enough technical facility to do 
what was needed,and who only lacked direction 
and guidance, with suflicient humility to don 
the blouse and mount the scaffold. If a know- 
ledge of what great artists had done would 
teach them, the study of what the old Romans 
had done shonld fire their imaginations to 
attain excellence in so useful and pleasing an 
art. 
Mr. Heywood Sumner then gave a description 
of “The Methods of Sgraffito as applied to 
Plaster-decoration.” He said that the branch 
of plaster work of which he was speaking was 
called sgrafite, which simply meant scratching, 
and which was quite the simplest form of all 
plaster work. It was simply scratching a 
plastic surface before it had set, and, at 
present, the method in England,—for he did 
not think he would call it an art,—was 
principally seen in the sham stone-joints of 
stucco fronts. He would first begin by show- 
ing a panel where they would see various 
colours, and he desired to demonstrate the 
manner in which those colours were placed. 
The groundwork of the panel represented the 
face of a wall which had been coated with Port- 
land and sand. The first necessity was that 
there should he plenty of key in it, and that it 
should be tolerably gritty. When it had set on 
the wall for three days or so, the cartoon was 
pinned upon the surface which it was desired 
to cover with sgraffito. After being fixed in 
its place, the design on the cartoon was first of 
all defined with lines of small prick-holes, and 
then dusted through with a pounce-bag. The 
cartoon was next removed, when they 
found that the prick- marks showed the 
lines of the design on the panel. If the 
panel was being worked in two or three 
colours, it was necessary then to chalk in the 
different spaces with colour, placing in the 
middle of each space whatever colour was 
desired, the plasterer then following on with 
the coloured cements, filling up what had been 
marked in, until the result was like a great 
puzzle or irregular patchwork of colour. In the 
filling up, it was necessary to be careful about 
the register-holes of the cartoon and the panel, 
because these were the key of the colour ; if these 
were missed in any way, it spoilt the register 
of the colour, owing to the cartoon not being 
fixed precisely in the same place as before. 
When the colour was all in its place, it was 
covered over with a final coat. The whole of 
the surface of the panel was again covered with 
the final coat, whatever it might be, the crafts- 
man being exceedingly careful of the register. 
In the case of the panel exhibited, it was 
Parian, and he had put a little ochre with the 
water with which it was mixed, thus getting a 
somewhat creamy appearance, and taking away 
the cold appearance of the Parian. The car- 
toon was again fixed in the same place as 
before, and pounced through. The design was 





then cleared, and allthat was necessary was to 


‘make the edges sharp. Mr. Sumner next 






showed how the outlines should be made, 
followed up by his assistant, whoecleaned 
him. The work was very quick, he said, 
the final coating was setting all the 
in about two hours it would be go 
would be inconvenient to clean off a 
face. There were all sorts of small 
which were important, and which only expe- 
rience eould solve, such as when it was neces. 
sary to follow on, They could either follow op 
with the colour two hours after it had been 
on, or they could follow on when it ee 
thoroughly set, treating it as if it were a fregh 
wall. If they followed on when the colour wag 
pretty fresh and had not set, they would get 
the full strength of colour; and there were 
endless questions about the final coat. In gop. 
clusion, he called attention to a diagram on the 
wall containing the following recipes fg 
material for sgrafito work :— 


Coarse Coat: 1 of Portland Cement, 3 of 
Sand. 

Colour Coat: 1 of Portland, 1 of Sharp Sand, 
1 of Colour. 

Final Coat: Parian, or 1 of Selenetic and} 
of Aberthaw lime; or 1 Selenetic and } oj 
Silver Sand. 


Mr. Stephen Webbread a fourth paper, entitled 
“The Proper Treatment of Modelled Work for 
Plaster as applied to Ceilings or other Large 
Surfaces and to Friezes.” Mr. Webb said that 
he had endeavoured to confine himself to 
matters peculiarly applicable to modelling for 
ceilings and friezes. One important matter 
for the architectural modeller was that of scale, 
He must acquire the ability to see his work, 
not as it appeared on the easel, but when it 
was fixed in relation to its structural and archi- 
tectural surroundings. This matter of propor- 
tion or scale was of the essence of the craft, 
and nothing would condone the least fault in 
the matter of scale. There might be peoples 
enthusiastic for their own hands that they 
might become oblivious to the outer surround- 
ings, but very often if a man were properly 
trained, and had the necessary previous know- 
ledge, he might do his work well, even when it 
was not insitu. A clever man would benefit by 
other people’s mistakes. The treatment of the 
modelled work of friezes, as compared with that 
of ceilings, was a fairly simple matter, and might 
be quickly disposed of. If an architect had sufi- 
cient confidence in his modeller to leave to himthe 
disposition of the purely decorative forms, this 
might be frequently done without disadvantage. 
If this happened the modeller would set to work 
to divide his frieze into the most convenient 
lengths for repetition, unless he was guided by 
the architectural lines; or, should there be no 
pilasters, he would so arrange the divisions 
that each form which marked the divisions of 
the frieze should occur at the principal places 
in the ceiling-mouldings and with the comer. 
Great care was needed to avoid coeatogs by the 
} modification of the outlines, and much variety 
could be had by a studious management of the 
surface lines. Where the human figure was intro 
duced it should be done with the utmost care, 
since while a lack of scale in the arrangement 
might be sometimes overlooked by a 
an expert, the incorrect modelling of the 
was always disastrous. Assuming the necessaly 
knowledge of drawing the figure on the _ 
of the artist, what was wanted was that 
should show how it might be used in some 
fresh and artisticcombinations with other forms, 
so that a man of cultivated taste might = 
pleasure in looking at the composition, and 
those of the craft might receive some 
in the same direction. Coming to the cen 
they were met at once — a angen 
and by greater opport es for 
of aaatitne they might have to show by meant 
of their art. A remark, — = 
some influence on his own wor 
him a good while ago. He ha been asked 10 
say something on the same subject at a similar 
gathering. In the discussion which followed, 
one gentleman, for whose opinion on 
matters connected with art he 
pect, had taken no part, and after the 
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he was anxious to eat ve said roundly 


should put any decorations at 
From his point of view the 
ferred to was able to deduce what 
to be one or two essentially ae f 
for the faith that was in him. tooked 
as he said, that nobody on applied 
the decoration of ceilings 25 °F 
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living-rooms. Another objection was that one 
of the most important functions of the ceiling 
was to reflect light downwards, and that this 
was frustrated more or less by the use of deco- 
ration. That did not, however, apply in the 
same degree to modelled work as to that in 
which colour was used. The decoration of the 
ceilings of living rooms was, in a greater or 
less degree, open to these objections. But, in 
the case of the first, if one could not see the 
whole of the ceiling they could see sufficiently 
large sections to apprehend the motives of the 
design. It was well to keep this objection in 
mind, and lay out the forms in such a manner 
as to avoid all intricate combinations. The 
modelling should be in character and keeping 
with all the other decorations of the room, but 
the treatment in the case of ceilings must be 
entirely different from that adopted for work in 
another situation. He felt that modelling in 
ceilings should not be in the smallest degree 
assertive, but should be done in such a way 
that it might serve as an apology for being 
there at all,—requiring, no doubt, great self- 
repression on the part of the artist. About 
the best position from which to look 
up at a ceiling was from an ordinary easy 
chair, which allowed one to lean pretty 
well back. Very few men had leisure to con- 
template their ceilings until the business of the 
day was over, and therefore the man who had 
to live in the house should be somewhat con- 
sidered. This would naturally suggest that the 
treatment of the decorative forms should be 
quiet and reposeful. He considered that the 
most graceful and manageable forms should be 
adopted, and that abrupt shadows should be no 
more used than was absolutely necessary to give 
expression to the idea. It was well to vary the 
centre, and the leading object, as far as prac- 
ticable, as soon as two or three repetitions had 
taken place. Referring to surface treatment 
and texture, his opinion was that a great deal 
of the time spent in the discussion of these 
smaller matters, and especially in the case of 
students, would be much better employed in 
endeavouring to get a right knowledge of form 
and a proper acquaintance with the distribution 
of ornament which should be applied to sur- 
faces. The surface texture might then be left 
to take care of itself. It was very grievous 
when, in deference to the prejudices of some 
one, a real artistic piece of work had to be 
handed over to the clay-smoother or plaster- 
carver. Another fruitless waste of labour was 
the time the modeller gave to acquiring the 
mannerism of some artist whose artistic pecu- 
liarities might have no value whatever. He 
would have liked to say a few words about the 
curlous tendency shown in modern modelled 
ceilings to imitate carvings, but he had now 
reached the end of his space, and he would 
therefore conclude, 





Mr. J. D. Sedding, in opening the discussion, 
said that as representing the Art Committee he 
would like to say how extremely gratified the 
Committee were with the excellent attendance 
that evening, as showing the strong interest 
taken in everything that had been said and de- 
monstrated. One could not help feeling that 
architects were getting a little nearer to the 
crafts. A great many hard things had been 
said about architects by Mr. Prior, who, being 
an architect himself, could afford to say them, 
but what had been brought home to them very 
much was the advantage of the art of modelling, 
Which they ought all to possess more or less. 
He was glad to see so many of their younger 
brethren present that evening, and he hoped 
7 ‘would spend more of their evenings in 
—— to model. It would be a great gain 
andl art when they realised the power of 

esigning the largest buildings in the Renais- 
ry style as well as in the Gothic. They had 

most beautiful illustrations that evening 
of stucco ornaments,—such things as they were 
accustomed to in Wren’s buildings, but which 
— would be horrified to see in a Gothic 
church. He hoped, therefore, that they would 
pen their minds, and be able to go for the 
‘“halssance as well as the Gothic churches. 


Mr. Basil Champneys said he was exceedingly | p 


_ that the subject had evoked so much in- 
erest as the crowded room appeared to sug- 
Bs Plaster work was one of those branches 
po ag had lately been utterly neglected, 
rose ich would be exceedingly valuable in the 
‘ane of the future. He had been very in- 
y seg sco ome branch, with which he 

quainte theory, being worked 
out before his eyes, and he couaideret that a 





séance of that kind, in whi 
tunity of seeing the Kira “thing swag wes 
better than all the theory in the world. 

Mr. George Simonds remarked that the 
method of executing syrafito work was exceed- 
ing interesting. The only question which oc- 
curred to his mind was whether, in going in for 
such polychrome work, one was not rather running 
beyond the proper limits of plaster? It seemed 
to him that in the case of one of the sgraffito 
panels exhibited, the fine lines must be ex- 
tremely liable to injury, as the material was 
very fragile, and likely to break away. The 
oldest sgraffito work seen in Italy was very 
much simpler, being only of two colours, and 
yet it had suffered when placed out of doors. 
Something had been said about moulded 
plaster work for architectural decorations, and 
about * repeats.” The word “ repeat ” was 
@ word which he very much detested: 
indeed, it seemed to him the curse of decora- 
tive plaster work, especially on ceilings. 
He recently inspected some ceilings in Har- 
rington-gardens. In one case there was 
a long, low room with several architectural 
members, the whole of the ceiling being deco- 
rated in a tremendously elaborate way. The 
result was that the proprietor could not help 
seeing the ceiling continually, and he would 
find that the same little boy was running about 
the ceiling in different parts, but always the 
same boy. This was extremely unpleasant, and 
he was afraid there was a great tendency among 
architects to do that sort of thing. Of course 
the public demanded a great deal of decoration, 
but they did not care to pay for it. He very 
much sympathised with what had been said 
about the modelling of the figure, for one did 
see the figure modelled in friezes and ceilings in 
a very objectionable way ; in fact, the rules of 
relief, even in the rooms where they were assem- 
bled, had been utterly set at defiance. The 
thing was all very nice on paper as a drawing, 
but as a piece of modelling it was simply 
ridiculous. 

Professor Aitchison said that he fancied, 
from the peculiar pungency of the words which 
had been quoted by one of the readers of the 
paper, that they must have been the words of 
Mr. Brett, who had very peculiar ideas on many 
subjects. The idea that ceilings should be left 
untouched was an utterly erroneous view, for 
nothing gave so great a finish to a room as 
having the ceiling beautifully modelled. A 
room admirably decorated in every respect, but 
with a vast space of white ceiling, gave the 
idea that people had expended all their money 
on the walls, and were obliged to put in the 
ceiling flat. The great charm of the work was 
not only that it should be artistically done, but 
that it should be entirely new, though the 
difficulty lay in the expense being so great. At 
the same time schools of art were now so 
common that art work should be comparatively 
cheap. Mr. Brett was very severe on the 
modern method of decorative paper hanging. 
Now, nothing was more beautiful than good 
ornament, but when it was used with too much 
repetition it was the most degrading thing 
possible to put up. The only thing that then 
redeemed it was the breaks made by pictures 
and furniture. He objected to the sup- 
position that it was an easy thing to apply 
ornament, taken directly from nature, to any- 
thing, and it was too much used in the present 
day. The traditional ornament, which had 
come down from pre-historic times, had 
gradually received the modifications which a 
great series of highly skilful and endowed men 
had been able to give it. A great tendency of 
modern art was to copy things from nature 
direct, the only effect of which was to make the 
thing all over look flabby or wire-drawn. Every 
great artist who had used plaster had gone to 
nature, but he had at the same time adapted it 
for the purpose for which it was intended. The 
greatest fault generally to be found with model- 
ling in plaster work was that a small = was 
done, cast, and put up regardless of the dif- 
ferent lights it was likely to be subject to. 

Mr. Ralph Nevill remarked that there still 
remained a vestige of Nonsuch at Reigate 

‘ory, in the shape of a mantelpiece. He had 
always understood that Italian workmen = 
been brought over by Henry V ill. ; but he di 
not know there was so much evidence as Mr. 
Robinson had given them of the fact. An 
antiquarian friend of his in Somerset had in- 
formed him of a great number of fine ceilings 
in the manor-houses of that county. He under- 

t of a will extant, 
stood there was an extract © 


ling craftsmen who did the work, in which he 
ueathed all his tools and instruments. He 
had lately come across an interesting class of 
plaster-work which he did not think had been 
much noticed. That was to be found in the 
stone districts, especially of Gloucestershire, 
where the houses were of stone with mullioned 
windows, the spaces between the stone-work 
being apparently ornamented with cast orna- 
ments of plaster,and some moulded by hand for 
the surface of the walls. Little of this was 
now left, because it had been destroyed in the 
course of constant whitewashings. As to repe- 
tition, if they could always have ceilings and 
other things designed out of the artist’s head, 
and varying in shape up toa certain point, it 
might be nice. But there was a certain point 
at which it was necessary to have repetition, 
and where, without it, the design would become 
wearisome, as in many ceilings of the Jacobean 
period. He thought it was a horrible idea to 
put forward that a man must be always staring 
at everything that was put up in his house, in- 
stead of supposing that it should all merge into 
one harmonious whole. It was also a per- 
nicious theory te advance that the object of the 
ceiling was to reflect light. With respest to 
the question of modelling by architects, they 
must not hurry things too fast, as there was 
plenty of work for the profession without their 
taking up modelling. An architect in good 
practice would do the work in an inferior 
maaner, and it was, therefore, better to employ 
those who had devoted their whole lives to the 
craft. 

Mr. Arthur Cates said that the attention given 
to the papers, and the interest with which the 
subject had been received, had demonstrated the 
wisdom of the step taken by the Art Committee 
in this new departure. He believed this would 
be only the first of a series of similar demon- 
strations and papers, which would be of an 
instructive nature, and originate equally useful 
discussions. The credit of the new departure 
was due tothe Art Committee of the Institute, 
to its Chairman, and its energetic Secretary, 
Mr. A. B. Pite. He had, therefore, much plea- 
sure in proposing a vote of thanks to the Art 
Committee, to the readers of the four papers, 
and also to the two silent speakers, Messrs. 
Whitcombe and Priestley, who for something 
like two hours had been so busy demonstrating 
their method of modelling in plaster. This he 
hoped would lead to the restoration of the art 
in this country, and that by Englishmen. 

The motion was then put and carried by 
acclamation. 

Mr. Sumner said, in reply to a criticism, that 
he had given several colours in the Sgrafflito, 
merely to show how many could be used. 

Mr. Priestley added a few words in explana- 
tion of his method of modelling in plaster. 

The President announced that the next meet- 
ing, to be held on Jan 12, 1891, would be a 
business one, when a ot would take place, 
and the awards for studentships, medals, and 
prizes would be announced. 


—_— — 
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SURVEYORSHIP, DrorrwicH.—At a meeting of the 
Droitwich Town Council, held on Wednesday last, 
Mr. Berpard Godfrey was unanimously appointed 
Borough Surveyor. Mr. Godfrey for some time 
past has been assistant to Mr. Robert Godfrey, 
A.M.LC.E., Engineer and Surveyor to the 
King’s Norton Rural Sanitary Authority, and also 
Assistant Surveyor to the Northfield Highway 
Board, and Hon. Sec. of the Association of Bir- 
mingham Students of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers. - 

DIscOVERY AT BEVERLEY MINsTER.—A few 
weeks since, when workmen were excavating for a 
new rain-water drain from the corner of the north- 
west transept of Beverley Minster, they came upon 
the plinth of one of the walls of the octagonal 
Early English Chapter-house. Further investiga- 
tions have revealed the foundations and part of 
the walling of the other sides, as wel! asthe circular 
base of the central column of the structure. It is 
evident that the building was of two stories, having 
been erected like those of Wells, Westminster 
Abbey, Old 5t. Panl’s, and others, on & vaulted 
crypt or under croft. This discovery is of great 
interest, as explaining the object of the well- 
known beautiful double-areaded staircase in the 
wall of the north aisle of the choir. The twin doors 
of the top of this staircase must have led by a short 
passage into the Chapter-house itself, the low 
round-headed doorway in the wall below the stairs 
giving access to the under-croft. When and why 
this beautiful huilding was destroyed is quite unre- 
corded. It is to be 
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“Castle Garth,” Newcastle-on- Tyne. 





§llustrations. 





CASTLE GARTH, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


THE accompanying sketch is one of the old. SOULPTURE PANE y 
“bits” of Newcastle-on-Tyne, called “Castle | LS IN REREDOS, 


Garth.” The high-peaked tiled roof that is| __5/- JOHN'S, NOTTING-HILL. 
seen on thesketch is part of the “ Castle,” which | [EE sculpture here illustrated was 


a 





is at the end of the street, while the lantern of | | EM modelled in terra-cotta by Miss Emme- 
St. Nicholas’ Church fills up the centre of the) S=5#4 line Halse, for the reredos of St. John’s 
vista. The sketch is by Mr. J.R. Hutchinson. | Church, Notting-hill, the architectural portion 

of which was designed by Mr. Aston Webb. 
The whole was, we believe, carried out in terra- 
cotta by Messrs. Doulton. 

SOCTETY OF ENGINEERS. —The thirty-sixth annual | The church being dedicated to St. John, the 
general meeting of the Society of Engineers was | artist has selected for illustration the three 
held on December 8, at the Rooms of the Society, | most prominent points of the life of St. John 
17, Victoria-street, Westminster, S.W. The chair!as recorded in the New Testament :—‘ The 


was oceupied by Mr. Henry Adams, M.Inst.C.# Call” wh ; , 
~ eal . - . . . 4ng ; n J 

eae on The following gentlemen were duly | nets Str eed Pipes tate orp spond 

elected by ballot, as the Councillors and officers for | h: ee — 


1891, viz. :—As President, Mr. William N see olow Me; ” ‘The Commission,” when Christ 

Colam ; as Vice-Presidents, Messrs. Jocialh Willian commended Mary to his care with the words 

Wilson, jun., William Andrew Valon, and George meenold thy mother!” ; and the Revelation. 

A. Goodwin ; as other Members of Council, Messrs.| The principal panel is not only a good 

-. oneaet aee 4" W. ory Birch, Chas. C. sem 9g composition, but the subject is 
> aija, C. Nicholson Lai i i j 

Bel Lightfoot Rs mG. Foagqon: Abn Bloc, reated with great feeling and expression. 

a8 tion. Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. 7. r , 

liams ; as Hon. Auditor, Mr. Alfred “ong” Bada | TOMBS OF NUMIDIAN KINGS. 

A. Lass & Co.). The ings were terminated 18 illustrations of some of these tombs 

by a vote of thanks to the President, Council, and | which we publish in the present number, are 

Cihoste for 1890, which was duly acknowledged by | from drawings by Mr. Alexander Graham ‘and 

: ~ President. The annual dinner was held on the | are fully explained in the article from his pen 

h inst., as mentioned by us last week. ' which will be found on another page a 
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As will be seen, Mr. Graham gives 
larger sheet of illustrations, = oa 
of the tombs, with some details anda plan of 
the tomb of Juba II., and a sketch of the 
entrance and the adjoining The 
‘‘ four-panelled door” is an ancient sham door 
in stone. On the smaller sheet is a 
view of the remains of the same tomb ag a 
present existing. 
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ENTRANCE TO THE CHAPEL, BARGELLO. 
FLORENCE. 


OvRk illustration shows the doorway to wha 
is now the fourth room of the National M 
and which was formerly the Chapel of the Bar. 
gello. The walls of the chapel were decorate: 
with frescoes by Giotto representing scene 
from the life of S. Mary and the Magdalen, ani 
there were also a series of portraits, 
them being one of Dante. This and the fregege 
generally suffered considerably during the period 
when the building was used as a prison, ani | 
the portrait of Dante has lost much of it 
interest by restoration. The building is of the 
fourteenth century, the earlier building having 
been burnt at the beginning of the century, 
The doorway here given has some good heraldic 
work. 

The illustration is reproduced from a coloured 
drawing by Mr. H. W. Lonsdale. 








PANELLING, CHURCH OF ST. VINCENT. 


| 
ROUEN. 

THIS is a portion of a large drawing whieh 
gained its author, Mr. Arthur A. Hind, a Sonth 
Kensington medal for this class of drawing 
The carving is a characteristic bit of Renais- 
sance work, not of the highest order, but the 
frieze shows a free and graceful treatment, and 
the perpetual variety in the treatment of the 
panel decoration below is noticeable. 





ANCIENT WELL-HEADS FROM VENICE 
AND PADUA. 


THESE are illustrations of some of the ancient 
decorative stone heads or fences to well open- 
ings, so many of which were produced in the 
Renaissance period in Italy, and which are now 
common objects in museums. The two upper 
ones in the plate, however, are of a different 
‘date and of a more uncommon type, and 
'whether or not originally fixed in or neat 
| Venice, like the architecture of Torcello ther 
parentage is Byzantine. The other two, the 
left-hand one especially, are very elegant 
examples of the better-known type of the 
Renaissance period. The illustrations are tf 
produced from drawings by Mr. R. Glazier. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE fifth meeting of this Association for the 
present session was held on Friday, the 12h 
inst., in the meeting-room of the Royal Insti 
tute of British Architects, Conduit-street, Mr 
Leonard Stokes, President, in the chair. 

The minutes of the previous meeting having 
been read and confirmed, the following gentle 
men were elected members of the Associ 
tion, viz. Messrs. P. Banhof, T. J. Morgan, an¢ 
A. H. Bamber. 

Mr. Cole A. Adams said he rose for the 
purpose of asking two questions, not for the 
purpose of raising a discussion, but so a8 @ 
obtain an answer from the chair. His fi 
question was whether or not A.A. Notes wi 
the official organ of the Architectural Associé 
tion? Secondly, did the leading article in te 
December issue of that publication 
authorised views of the Committee of the Ass 
ciation? 

The Chairman stated that the answer he was 
instructed to give to those two qu 3 
that A.A. Notes is the official organ of 
Association, but that the article in 
does not give expression to the au 
views of the Committee. 

The Chairman then declared the — 
meeting terminated; and the meeting of the 
became special, to consider the revision 
rules. } 
The minutes of two previous special business 
meetings were read, and after some discussion 
confirmed. the 

The Chairman said he wished to remind cleatlY 
meeting of a fact which they must keep @™ 
before them. ‘They had heard from 
minutes that a special committee was appoint : 
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to revise the rules of the Association, and the 
rules which they had before them were the 
work of that special committee. The report, 
which had been drawn up, was to the Presi- 
dent, Committee, and Members of the Archi- 
tectural Association; therefore, they (the 
meeting) would be considering the report 
of a committee which they themselves had 
appointed ; 

Mr. Hugh Stannus said he had been asked by 
the President to begin the business that even- 
ing. He bad been asked, and he did it with a 
very great deal of pleasure, to take the initial 
step in asking the Association to agree to the 
revised rules. The report commenced by saying 
that it was the report of the Special Committee 
for the revision of the rules, and was to the 
President, Members, and Committee of the 
Architectural Association. He had taken ex- 
ception to that, because the Special Committee 
was appointed by the Association and not by 
the President and Committee, and the report 
should have been to the Association 
only. The rules had been divided into two 
classes, for it had been thought better that 
one portion should relate to the Constitution of 
the Association, and the other portion should 
be the By-laws. It was easy to divide the 
former rules into those two classes, and it was 
very generally felt that it ought to be more 
lifficult to alter the Constitution than the By- 
laws. Aconstitution was something which had 
reference to the existence of a body; whereas 
By-laws referred to its continuance within itself. 
The very existence of a body should not be 
imperilled lightly by the voting obtained ina 
snatch manner at any meeting; whereas with 
By-laws it ought to be possible to alter them 
from time to time. Therefore, the object of 
dividing the rules into Constitution and By-laws 
would be understood. The Constitution had 
been placed first, and the first rule, the adop- 
tion of which he moved, was as follows :— 

“|, The Society shall be called ‘ The Architectural 
Association’; and shall be carried on under the autho- 
rity and provisions (so far as applicable) of the Literary 
and Scientific Institution Act, 1854.” 

Mr. H. W. Pratt seconded the motion, and the 
rule was adopted. 

Mr. Stannus then moved the adoption of the 
second rule :— 

“2. The objects of the Association shall be :—to 
aftord facilities for the study of Architecture, and to 
serve as a medium of friendly communication between 
the members and others interested in the progress of 
the Art.” 

Mr. F. T. Baggallay seconded the motion. 

Mr. C. H. Brodie said that in the old rules one 
of the objects of the Association was stated to 
be“ to advance the profession,” and he would 
like to know why that had been omitted in the 
hew rule 

The Chairman said it was obvious that their 
elforts were ‘to advance the profession,” but 
their first object was to advance the younger 
members of the profession. 

The Chairman then put the motion, which 
Was Carried. 

Mr. Stannus then moved the adoption of the 
third rule, as follows :— 


wd - mortetinn shall consist of Ordinary Members 

Mr. Owen Fleming said that in the resolutions 
which had been referred to the Special Com- 
mittee, ordinary members were divided into two 
classes : Town Members and Country Members. 
He should like to know the reason of the omis- 
‘ion of that distinction in the rule as now sub- 
mitted. 

Mr. Cole A. Adams stated that the proposal 
under the new rules was to make the subscrip- 
tion the same to Town as to Country Members ; 
therefore there would be no need to define 
any difference between Town and Country 
Members, 

a Fleming said he quite saw the reason, 
a € would like to defer the consideration of 
part of the constitution until they came to 
2 ee of the subscription. He therefore 
‘et ed a8 an amendment that Rule III. be 
“ferred until the consideration of By-Law IX. 
The amendment was seconded and carried. 


— Stannus next moved the following 





“4. Members shall be engaged professionally in the 
"wed yf tice of architecture ; bat, with the sanc- 
Committee, gentlemen interested in the 


Membre senees associated therewith may also become 
This having been seconded, 
th t. Cresswell moved, as an amendment, that 
eed “ordinary” be inserted before the 
members” in the first line of the rule. 
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Ordinary members had been referred 

to in th 

previous rule, and the same should be done in 

wat ae _ gpa omitted in both cases. 
ar. W. Durrell seconded th 

which, on being put, was lost. as eran 

— a a moved that, after the word 

i ; “ 

onus eee: ; line, the words generally 
This amendment not finding a seconder fell 

to the ground, and the original i 5 the 

sath oe ginal motion was then 


In regard to Rule V., Mr. St 
as it stood it read rtd dang cers 


“5, Each ordinary member shall have the righ 
t to 
participate in all the privileges of the Association, and 


to vote as prescribed by By-laws.” 

He wished to add after the words, “ prescri 

by the By-laws,” the sentence: “and apm 
snbscription from each present member shall 
be half-a-guinea.” 

Mr. Cole A. Adams said he heard the sug- 
gestion with the utmost amazement. Mr. 
Stannus, who sat on the Committee and 
had helped to thrash out the rules, had come 
and suggested an important alteration. He 
(Mr. Adams) hoped they would unanimously 
vote against it. 

Mr. Stannus, in formally moving his amend- 
ment, said that in one of the By-laws it was 
stated that members elected prior to January 1, 
1891, should pay an annual subscription of half- 
a guinea. All he proposed to do was to transfer 
those words. Instead of appearing in a By- 
law, they should appear in the Constitution. 
The thing was perfectly clear, and he hoped 
his amendment would be carried unanimously, 
for it was only in that manner that the Asso- 
ciation could vindicate its title to something like 
Consistency. 

Mr. W. H. A. Berry said he fully shared Mr. 
Stannus’s views on the point raised, but he 
thought the matter might be dealt with in 
another clause of the Constitution. 

Mr. Stannus said he was willing to accept 
Mr. Berry’s suggestion and move his amend- 
ment later on. 

Rule V., as previously set out, was then, on 
the motion of Mr. Cole A. Adams, seconded by 
Mr. Goldsmith, carried unanimously. 

Mr. Stannus then moved the adoption of 
Rule VI. :— 

‘*6. Allied Societies shall be societies whose meetings 
are held not less than thirty miles from Charing Cross, 
and whose rules have been approved by the Committee 
of the Association.” 

Mr. E. W. Mountford seconded the motion. 

M. H. O. Cresswell urged that allied societies 
should havea more definite distinction ; such as 
that they should be engaged in the study of 
architecture. He suggested the insertion of 
the words “architectural or kindred” after 
the words “ shall be.” 

Mr. Cole A. Adams said he thought the rule 
gave the Society every protection that was 
possible. ? 

The amendment was carried, and Rule VI., 
as altered, was then putas a substantive motion 
and carried. 

Mr. Stannus next moved the adoption of 
Rule VIL., 

“7 Allied Societies and their members shall have 
such privileges as prescribed by By-laws.” 

Mr. Needham Wilson seconded the motion, 
which was agreed to. 

The te of Rule VIII. was next moved 
by Mr. Stannus :— wa 

‘“ {the Association shall be manag 
a Pade 6 many pote te to the approval of the general 
body of Members.” 

Mr. E. W. Mountford seconded the motion, 

ich was also agreed to. 
— Stannus then moved the adoption of 
Rule IX. :— 

“9. The Committee shall consist of a President, - 


riee-Presidents, two Secretaries, & = 
hao ton oor such number of ordinary ee and 
such representatives of allied societies as shall be pre- 


scribed by By-laws.” 

Mr. Slater seconded. anes 

Mr. E. W. Wimperis moved, as an amend : 
that after the words “ shall consist of a 
rule, the words “the following honorary 0 
should be inserted. This was — as - 
another amendment to omit the La aged 
after the word ‘librarian. = , 
amended, was then put as a substantive motion, 
@ * rome then moved the adoption of 
Rule X.., 

be 
“10, All Members of the age yey 


f the Aline 
sna pening Bre 





Mr. Max Clarke moved as an addition to 
Rule X. the words, “And shall not be entitled 
to receive any mone consideration or 
honorarium from the Association during their 
term of office or the session following.” 

Mr. Stannus said he hoped Mr. Clarke would 
not press his amendment, as it opened up a very 

question. They did, he believed, ask 
their honorary secretaries to accept some small 
honorarium towards their ex in con- 
nexion with the Association, but it was for 
money out of pocket. If they passed an 
amendment of that kind it might appear that 
it was aimed at the secretaries. 

Mr. Goldsmith seconded the amendment, 
which, on being put, was lost. 

After some further discussion Rule X. as set 
out was agreed to. 

Mr. Stannus then moved the adoption of 
Rule XI. :— 

“11. General meetings of the Association, including 
such as may be summoned by the Committee, on the 
requisition of Members or otherwise, shall be held, as 
By-laws may from time to time prescribe, and at least 
one general meeting shall be held in every year.” 

This was carried. 

Mr. Stannus then moved as an addition to the 
Constitution, the following rule :— 

“That the constitution of the Association shall be 
only altered or amended by a vote taken by means of 
voting papers sent to all Members as prescribed by By- 

Mr. Dicksee seconded the motion. 

Mr. R. Phené Spiers said that he would like 
Mr. Stannus to amend his motion, so that in 
any alteration which might be made in the 
Constitution, it would be necessary to have two- 
thirds of the members present to make the 
alteration. 

Mr. Cole A. Adams said he had no personal 
objection to voting by voting-papers, but it was 
a good old English way to vote by acclamation 
and with the hands. 

Mr. Needham Wilson said that unless some 
such rule as Mr. Stannus had suggested were 
added to the Constitation, it would be perfectly 
competent for asmall faction to dominate the 
whole of the Association by getting up a packed 
meeting. He did not think that country mem- 
bers should be debarred from having a voice in 
the affairs of the Association. 

Mr. A. B, Pite supported Mr. Spiers’ sug- 
gestion. 

Mr. Spiers moved the following as an amend- 
ment :— 

“That the Constitution shall be only altered by a 
vote of two-thirds of those present at a special general 
meeting called for that purpose.” 

Mr. T. E. Pryce sconded. 

The amendment having been 
Stannus’s motion was put and carried. 

On the motion of Mr. Owen Fleming, and 
seconded by Mr. Dicksee, the meeting was 
adjourned until Friday, the 19th inst., at 7 p.m. 


RRRRENEE tite att meena 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


MANCHESTER ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
—On Tuesday evening last at the ordinary 
meeting of the /Association, Mr. T. Chadwick, 
A.R.L.B.A., President, in the chair, a lecture 
was given by Mr. Edward Hewitt, A.R.1.B.A., 
Vice-president, and member of the firm of 
Messrs. E. & F. Hewitt, architects, Manchester, 
in the Lecture-hall, Athenzum, the subject 
being *‘A Tour in Normandy and Brittany 
from an Architectural Point of View,” illus- 
trated by oxy-hydrogen lantern, with sixty 

9 ne drawings and photographs. 
A long report of the lecture came to hand too 
late for insertion this week. 

SHEFFIELD SocigeTY OF ARCHITECTS AND 
Surverors.— Mr. J. B. Mitchell - Withers, 
¥.R.1.B.A., read a paper before the last 
of this society on “ The Development of Orna- 
ment in Medizval Architecture.” There 
was a good attendance of members and others, 
including Mr. F. Fowler, President; Mr. C. J. 
Innocent, Vice-President ; Messrs. E. M. Gibbs, 
Potts, Winder, jun., Smith, Hemsoll, H. Webster, 
Benton, Mec Wigfull, H. T 2 
ARLBA, J. T. Cook, and others. r. 
Mitchell-Withers introduced the subject by 
stating that a knowledge of the historical deve- 
lopment of the various styles was absolutely 
necessary to the artist, and he proceeded to carry 
out that view by tracing the monn | of orna- 
mental English architecture. He 
cipal characteristics of the English styles, 
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tern-slide illustrations (prepared prin- | 
aes by Mr. Mitchell - Withers, jun.) 
showing specimens of ornament in detail, and 
groups of each period found in various notable 
buildings. An interesting discussion took place, 
in the course of which Mr. Tooley, remarking 
on the lecturer’s criticisms of the flint panelling 
work seen in Norfolk and Suffolk, thought the 
lecturer judged it too harshly. He admitted 
that its appearance was much improved by the 
hand of time. On the proposition of Mr. F. 
Fowler, seconded by Mr. McDougall, and sup- 
ported by Mr. Gibbs, a hearty vote of thanks 
was awarded to the lecturer for his paper. Mr. 
Gibbs, in supporting the resolution, said he 
could not allow the opportunity to pass without 
asking the society to join him in congratulating 
Mr. J. B. Mitchell-Withers, jun., on having 
the recent examination to qualify for the 
Associateship of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. He trusted that his example, as 
the first of the rising generation of Sheffield 
architects, would be largely followed by other 
of their junior members. 

BIRMINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIA- 
Tion.—At a meeting of this society held on 
the 9th inst., the president, Mr. T. Naden, gave 
an address to the members, in which he re- 
ferred at considerable length to the growth 
and development of the city up to the earlier 
part of the nineteenth century, showing that 
its progress was the outcome of the wonderful 
power, energy, labour, and genius of the men 
who have created it. Beginning with the men- 
tion of Birmingham in ‘“ Domesday Book,” and 
of the weekly market held in the twelfth cen- 
tury, Mr. Naden passed rapidly over the earlier 
periods of the growth of Birmingham till the 
stirring times of the seventeenth century, in 
which the old “ Ship Inn,” and Stratford House 
at Camp Hill were well-known houses on the 
outskirts of the town. Aston Hall was built by 
Sir Thomas Holt, and St. Martin’s Church was 
cased in brick for its preservation. At the 
close of the seventeenth century, in 1689, the 
first dissenting chapel was built in Old Meet- 
ing-street, followed by a second in three years’ 
time in Digbeth, and about the same time the 
Roman Catholics built a chapeland convent near 
the present St. Bartholomew’s Church, both 
these were almost immediately destroyed, and 
in their place a chapel was built at Edgbaston. 
From this time onwards the growth of Bir- 
mingham was rapid and steady. Before the 
close of the seventeenth century there were six 
churches or chapels in the town, and, according 
to Hutton, “the greater prosperity of the people 
was reflected in the improved appearance of 
the town.” §t. Philip’s Church was finished 
1719, and in 1731 was, with St. Martin’s and 
the newly-built Grammar School, the most pro- 
minent building in the town. North of which 
there lay the grounds of New Hall, and beyond 
those open country, while the centre of the 
town, from Digbeth tothe Bull Ring, was occu- 
pied by picturesquely-gabled half-timber build- 
ings overhanging the winding thoroughfare. 
Mr. Naden was able to show, by means of the 
surveys of Wesley and Bradford, and those of 
the present time, the growth in the next 
hundred years, and concluded his address by 
a tribute to the genius and labour of the manu- 
facturers and inventors to whom Birmingham 
owes her prosperity. The hearty thanks of the 
meeting were, on the motion of Mr. H. R. 
Lloyd, supported by Messrs. Hale, W. Double- 
day, W. H. Bidlake, and others, accorded to 
Mr. Naden, and with the vote was coupled a 
wish that the paper might be printed, in order 
that it could be permanently retained by the 
members of the Association. 

EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
—The second meeting of this Association for 
the present session was held on the 11th inst., 
Mr. John Kinross presiding. Councillor 
Mackenzie read a paper on “ Heating of Build- 
ings by Hot Water and Steam,” his Opinion 
being that there was no advantage in using 
steam for ordinary buildings, while there were 
many disadvantages, and always considerable 

- The merits of various shapes of boilers 
were discussed, and the subject of mechanical 
ventilation, combined with heating, was touched 
upon. The paper was illustrated by diagrams. 
A discussion followed. The prizes gained by 
the successful students for the last year were 
af s distributed. 
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Bronze Statverres,—Mr. A. L. Collie, of Old 


Bond-street, has reproduced in bronze, small size, 


Sir F. Leighton’s “ » 
Ford's © Poon m’s ‘‘Sluggard” and Mr. Onslow 





THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE last ordinary weekly meeting of the 
London County Council prior to the Christmas 
recess was held on Tuesday afternoon last, Sir 
John Lubbock, Chairman, presiding. 


The Employment of Quantity Surveyors.—The 
General Purposes Committee’s report contained 
the following paragraph and recommenda- 
tions :-— 


“On October 14 the Council resolved that a 
quantity surveyor should be employed by the 
Council (whenever required) to prepare biils of 
quantities for all large works, the Council accepting 
the responsibility for such bills of quantities; and 
on October 21 we reported that we proposed to 
make inquiries among persons in the profession, 
and to make a selection from a certain number of ex- 
perienced surveyors. Having taken the course pro- 
posed, we have received a number of offers from 
persons carrying on the business of quantity sur- 
veyors in London, stating the terms upon which 
they would undertake the Council's work. All 
these offers we have carefully considered, with the 
aid of a sub-committee appointed for the purpose. 
We do not think it desirable that the Council 
should bind itself to only one quantity surveyor, or 
one firm of surveyors. It seems to us better to 
make arrangements with several firms, and in the 
case of each work to select the one which may 
appear best suited for the purpose. We recom- 
mend— 


‘(a) That the following surveyors be retained as 
quantity surveyors, to prepare the bills of quantities in 
connexion with works to be carried out under the 
direction of the Chief Engineer of the Council :— 
Messrs. Fowler and Hugman, 9, Craig’s-court, 8.W. ; Mr. 
J. Nichols, 8, Craig’s-court, 8.W.; Messrs. J. H. Strud- 
wick & Son, 10 and 11, Bedford-street, W.C.; Messrs. 
S. J. Thacker & Son, 22, Montague-street, Russell- 
square, W.U. 
(6) That the following surveyors be retained as 
quantity surveyors, to prepare bills of quantities in 
connexion with works to be carried out under the 
direction of the Architect of the Council:— Messrs. 
Franklin & Andrews, 25, Ludgate-hill, E.C.; Mr. C. W. 
Brooks, 63, Finsbury-pavement, E.C.; Mr. ¥F. H. A. 
Hardcastle, 34, Southampton-street, W.C.; Messrs. 
Young & Brown, 5, Henrietta-street, W.C. 

(c) That the conditions of the arrangement with the 
rsons or firms above mentioned be embodied in 
ormal agreements to be prepared by the Solicitor, and 
that for that purpose the Chief Engineer and the 
Architect be instructed to furnish the Solicitor with such 
information as he may require.’ ”’ 


These recommendations were agreed to with- 
out discussion. 


Rosebery Avenue.—The Improvements Com- 
mittee presented the following report as to this 
new thoroughfare :— 


**The Council on July 15 last approved a con- 
tract for the supply of plane-trees for Rosebery- 
avenue, and, in conformity therewith, those needed 
for the completed section will be planted forthwith. 
It is necessary that they should be protected by 
guards, and we have therefore obtained designs and 
tenders forthe same. We have selected a strong 
but neat pattern (for the whole thoroughfare we 
shall need 81), and we recommend— 


‘That the design of Messrs. Bayliss, Jones, & Bayliss 
be approved, and that, subject to an estimate being 
submitted to the Council by the Finance Committee as 
required by the statute, the requisite number of tree- 
guards be obtained from that firm at £1. 3s. 9d. each.’ 


By the terms of the contract for the construction 
of the viaduct at Rosebery-avenue (the Metropolitan 
Board of Works form having been used), it is 
stipulated that the contractor shall maintain the 
viaduct for twelve months after completion. For 
this purpose it has been usual to provide the con- 
tractor with some accommodation for tools and 
materials .eeded from time to time for such work 
of maintenance. The contractor for the viaduct 
claims under this form of contract to retain posses- 
sion of some land between Warner-street and Cold- 
bath-square for the purpose indicated above. The 
Corporate Property Committee has arranged to sell 
the surplus land in this locality, and it is most 
desirable that the sites retained by the contractor 
should be given up. We have therefore called upon 
the contractor to do so, but he refuses unless he be 
relieved from any further maintenance of the 
viaduct. The Engineer has, after a thorough 
examination, reported that the viaduct and paving 
works are in a satisfactory condition, and that the 
contractor may be released from further responsi- 
bility, without any risk to the Council. We there- 
fore recommend— 


‘That the contractor (Mr. Dickson) be call 
orem fone ition cera 
vacan adjoining Rosebery-avenue, at t 
occupied by him, and that thereupon he be paid the 
balance of his account and be relieved of all respon- 
sibility in respect of maintenance of the works.’ ” 


These recommendations were agreed to. 





adjourned until Tuesday, January 13. 


ant from, and to give up possession of 


ting other business the Council 
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Blackie’s Modern Cyclopedia 
Information, Edited Ps Cuan om 
BAe. cee VIII. Blackie & Son. 
London, ow, Edinbur 
1800. gh, and Dublin 






HIS forms the concluding volume of +); 
ma excellent little Oyvlenelin, and tay me 
: congratulate the publishers and the 
editor on the punctual manner in which the gue. 
cessive volumes have been issued, a merit which 
is unfortunately very rare in the case of works 
of this kind brought out in a series of success. 
ing parts. Among the subjects in the 
volume there are not many that come 
our scope, but “Theodolite” and “ Theatre” 


are both fairly treated according to the limit: 
imposed by the scale of the , the 
latter article including some general 


tion on the Greek theatre, with a small ep. 
graving of the theatre of Segesta restored. 

Speaking generally, Dr. Annandale has done 
his work admirably, and the Cyclopedia is a 
very useful one in a small compass. The maps 
are a most useful addition, ee indications 
of pronunciation of words are given on a cle 
and intelligible system. We have never opened 
the book for information on any subject o 
which a work on that scale should give informa. 
tion, without finding it; and we have found 
information sometimes which is wanting in 
larger and more ambitious works. 





Surveying and Levelling Instruments. By W.¥. 
STANLEY. London: E.& F. N. Spon. 189. 


FEw can write with such experience on the 
construction of surveying and levelling instr- 
ments as Mr. Stanley. ‘The book now published 
by him, which is intended to be the comple- 
ment to a former work, by the same author, on 
drawing-instruments, six editions of which have 
been called for, describes both 

and practically all the instruments that are 
generally used by civil engineers and surveyors, 
from a 2-ft. rule to a 36-in. theodolite; and 
typical example of each class is examined in 
detail, frequent reference being made to the 
many excellent illustrations, in order to make 
the subject as clear as possible. 

To render the work quite com it was 
thought necessary to give briefly the manner of 
using many instruments in practical 
as well as explaining those optical 
upon which many of the instruments 
consequently, the book will be found of 
in this respect to those who are in the habit 
using the instruments described by the author. 


| 


ntity Surveyors’ Tables and Diary. 

ree and re-written by a Fellow of 
Surveyors’ Institution. London: Metchim 
Son. 1891. 


THIs is a small diary of a convenient size até 
shape, containing a number of re 
for reference ; — reg Bi 
Building Act, ta as 
mconcrer &c. It seems to be well done a 
far as the contents go; the copy sent to us has 
only a paper cover, which would soon be worn 
out in the pocket; possibly it is also 

in a more durable cover. 
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German Architectwral Publications. 











publications which have been 
the course of the year we find ’ 
ing ones in the form of sets of photo- 

partly of subjects already well known 


measured drawings. 


Renaissance — com 
lently reprodu plates, 
number of illustrations in the 
much commended by archzeologists, 
and art-critics mane rma two 
are:—-(1) “ enkmaeler Roms ) 
XIX. Jahrhundert,” as an extension '0 * 
rouilly’s ‘ Edifices de Rome Mod 
‘* Baudenkmaeler Bye og Rom, 
ing of a series of very of soy 
from photographs, and showing both 
general effect very clearly. | 
Among illustrative works on 
well known as the former is the set 
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u. Junghiindel, “ Die Baukunst Spaniens,” 
embracing the more important Spanish monu- 
ments of the Moorish, Romanesque, Gothic, and 
Renaissance periods, and forming a six-volume 
ngblication, with 150 folio illustrations. Another 
<uch publication on the monuments of Portugal 
‘s also in course of preparation, and promises 
to be quite up to the average standard. 

Of the photo-lithographic sets, treating of 
quite modern work, H. Rueckwardt’s “ Berliner 
Neabauten ” (vol. i., 20 sheets folio) ought to be 
mentioned, the choice of subjects having been 
carefully made, whilst the reproduction has 
peen done in a first-class style; and another 
set, published in Vienna under the title, 
“Moderne Wiener Barokfacaden” (30 sheets 
folio), might as well be here referred to asa 
very similar work. 


the Post Office London Directory, 1891. 
London: Kelly & Co., Great Queen-street, 
W.C. 

THis is, it appears from the title-page, the 

ninety-second annual issue of a truly indis- 

vensable publication. The present edition 
testifies more than ever (if further testimony 
were needed) to the unflagging enterprise and 
unceasing energy of the publishers. The book 
has again slightly increased in size, this year’s 
issue consisting of 2,849 pages as against 2,796 
pages in the issue for 1890. But the principal 
event connected with the present edition is the 
reduction in the price from 32s. 6d. to 25s. to 
subscribers, and from 40s. to 32s. to non-sub- 
scribers. This material reduction in price 
should, and no doubt will, lead to an increased 
demand for the Directory, the usefulness of 
which is commensurate with its bulkiness. 

Another proof of the enterprise of the pub- 

lishers is given by the issue with the Directory 

of an entirely new map of London on a somewhat 
larger scale than that used in recent years,—viz., 

4 in. to the mile instead of about 3 in. to the mile. 

The result of this is that the new map is very 

much clearer to read than the old ones ; but per 

contra, it must be pointed out that inasmuch as 
the size of the map as a whole is very little 
larger than that of last year’s issue, it does not 
take in so much of the suburban districts as 
the old map did. To have made the new map 
on the enlarged scale cover as much ground as 
the old map, would, however, have been at- 
tended with the disadvantage of making it 
somewhat unwieldy in size; while the disad- 
vantage (if such it be) of excluding some por- 
tions of the suburbs is more than compensated 
for, in our opinion, by the enlargement of the 
scale of the map, which, as it is, extends from 

Shepherd’s Bush and Hammersmith in the west, 

to Stratford and Blackwall in the east, and 

from Highgate and Holloway in the north, to 

Brixton and Camberwell in the south,—that is 

0 say, the map covers an area of about ten 

miles long by nearly seven miles broad. This will 

be found sufficient for all practical purposes of 
ousiness, especially when it is remembered that 
for the suburban districts Messrs. Kelly & Co. 
publish a separate directory. On the whole, 
the change in the map is very decidedly 
for the better. There are one or two 
errors in it, however. For instance, the 
piece of ground officially known as Myatt’s 

Fields, Camberw 1], presented two years ago to 

London by Mr. Minett, a builder, is figured on 

the map as “Camberwell Park.” But ‘ Cam- 

cerwell Park” is the name which was given 

Many years ago to, and which is still retained 

(malgré the new map) by the much smaller 

piece of ground formerly known as Camberwell 

Green, at the foot of Denmark-hill. Again, 

‘ae way in which “ Marshalsea-road ” (the new 

Street from Southwark Bridge-road to the 

“orough, opposite Great Dover-street) is shown 

iS not quite accurate. As to the Directory 

— every effort appears to have been made 

: post it close up to date. For example, the 
ame of Mr. Wm. Beckett, late M.P. for the 

etlaw Division of Nottinghamshire, whose 
oe death on the South-Western Rail- 

5. 7. Wa8 Mentioned in the papers for November 

~», has been struck out of “ Parliamentary,” 


E15 and 2,528, “Court,” p. 2,289, and | firmary 


Ea inking,” Pp. 2,753. Again, the name of Sir 
of ag E. Kay, Lord Justice of Appeal, sworn 
: 1¢ Privy Council, gazetted November 25, 
Ppears in the list of Privy Councillors, p. 73. 


we ee 
wet BISTMAS WEEK.—The Builder for next 
Cex will be published on Wednesday morning. 
: Communications for the Editor must reach 
€ office by Tuesday morning. 


Correspondence. 


To the Editor of Tur BUILDER, 








“DEATH TO IMPERFECT VENTILATORS.” 


SIR, —On page 465, Mr. J. Simmance asserts that 
he has hever mentioned the use of his ventilator 
with valve in it for soil-pipe ventilation. Now. I beg 
to ask, then, who it is that is responsible for the 
issuing of the illustrated circular showing two valve 
ventilators, with the words above them :—* Sugg’s 
New Patent Continuous Up-draught Ventilators 
Suge’s & Simmance’s Patents,” and underneath the 
diagrams, “ For ventilating Soil-pipes” ? 

This circular purports to be issued by “* William 

Suge & Co.,” with which firm Mr. Simmance is 
connected, and I have every reason to believe that 
he is the “‘ Simmance " mentioned in the circular. 
_ Further, in the columns of various contempor 
journals this valve ventilator has been illustrated, 
and at same time it is stated that it may be applied 
“* also for ventilating soil-pipes, one being put upon 
the soil-pipe at Messrs, Sugg’s works in Regency- 
street, Westminster.” 

As to the assertion that exit valves may be used 
to advantage upon soil-pipes, that may be possible 
under certain circumstances, but in ordinary plumb- 
ing the use of either my balanced hinged-valve venti- 
lator, or Mr. Simmance’s form of such, or his dise- 
valve one either, upon the top of the ventilating 
pipes of soil-pipes, is a mistake. 

For Mr. Simmance to state that, with a “ radical 
deviation” from ordinary plumbing practice, valve 
ventilators may be used, goes for nothing when no 
advantage from the change is pointed out. 

Mr. Simmance asserts I never invented a closely- 
fitting valve like his. Now, his (?) balanced hinged- 
valve is similar to one of those illustrated in my 
patents of a.D, 1878 and 1883. The latter shows a 
small pipe for carrying off the water, as Mr. 
Simmance also has. Having given the dates of my 
patents, I now again ask Mr. Simmance to tell us 
the No. and date of his two patents. I have re- 
peatedly asked this information both publicly and 
privately from both Mr. Simmance and Messrs. 
Sugg & Uo., but have never got it. Neither can my 
patent agents discover evidence of the existence of 
such. Why is this, if —— patents really exist ! 
The use of a hinged balanced valve inside an outlet 
ventilator is now public property, but in calm 
weather it is a great hindrance to the ventilation. 

W. P. Bucway, 





Srr,—I notice in your issue of to-day that Mr. J. 
F. Simmance denies that he ever advocated the use 
of valves in such a manner as to produce syphon- 
age, or that he ever mentioned soi!-pipe ventilation 
in connexion with any valve. 

Might I draw Mr. Simmance’s attention to the 
circular issued by Messrs. Wm. Sugg & Co., 
Limited, illustrating the particular ventilator, with 
valve arrangement referred to. oe 

The last paragraph says, ‘‘for ventilating soil- 
pipes, drains, &c.,” and among the advantages 
claimed for it is that “‘it is fitted with a new patent 

ic float-valve.” 
gee that as joint patentee with Mr. Sugg, 
Mr. Simmance must be held responsible for this 
circular, and his name is duly printed thereon. . 

| express no opinion on the correspondence, ut 
where asimple matter of fact is concerned, I think 
this should not be allowed to pass unchallenged. 

James CHALMERS, I.A., Architect. 


Glasgow, December 13. 


REMAINS OF ST. MARY’S ABBEY, ISLE OF 
WIGHT. 


With the owner’s permission I have started 
inn i site of the Cistercian Abbey _- 
Mary, at Quarr, in the Isle of Wight, on ag 
laid down after a careful consideration of the ‘‘lay 
of the ground,” and have, so far as I have gone; 
met with complete success. The haga _ am 
believe, been broken since the reign oa ps i, 
when Sir John Oglander essayed a hap =¥ oe 
vation with complete failure of result, The " y 
was bought soon after the © tong fe Fe 
Southampton merchant named Mills, who, in 
most yandalic manner, gees Deu te 

igi iety, and 80 ; 
of ir wobanial. Although the stones have, in 
many cases, been sap wid cy reg en Rare 
y o ; 
gem ger ota ea foundations at present 
ai ciara appear to be those of the great ogg 
the chapter-house, the cellarium, the aye “ 
dortor, the kitchen, the calefactorium, and t - 
aac The cloister apparently was wh — 
able size, 130ft. by 120ft. ; and a lady c spel. will 
I ex t. be found to the east of the grea 00 od 
The enclosing walls of the monastery rape. igs Se 
area of nearly forty acres, and are, nae oye 
‘ll in situ. The ground, unfortunately, Soe 
me ears been used for farm purposes, whic 
makes exploration a somewhat difficult eager ce 
mo far the cost of mune = _—! . pag 
out of my oa? Pees ‘an ’imoperative necessity to 














have done, it becomes an 
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progress further, which intention I shall be com- 
pelled to abandon unless I can succeed in securing 
outside help, as the cost will be too great, I fear, 
for a “private purse.” I sincerely trust that. 
those interested in the history of the past will not 
allow a work of so important an archwological 
nature to fall to the ground for want of funds. 
Percy G. STONE, 

To whom all communications can be addressed. 

16, Great Marlborough-street, W. 





ALTAR-TABLES. 


SiR,—In Nerquis church, Flintshire, is an 
altar-table of the character mentioned by your 
correspondent, “‘T. R. 5S.” [p. 465, ante]. The 
two legs at one end, intended to be placed 
towards the congregation, are square in section, 
with richly-carved patterns on the flat sur- 
faces, the ground of the panels being sunk. 
The top and bottom rails are carved in the 


“f¥jsame manner. Below the top rail, at this, the 


“ show” end, is a second, thinner, deep rail, cut to 
@ semi-circular, arched form, with surface-carving 
following the arch, with further carving in the 
spandrels between this and the top rail. The 
opposite end of the table has legs square and plain 
at the top and bottom, the middle part being turned 
aod fluted. The top rails at this end and at the 
sides are carved, with small, plain brackets beneath, 
next the legs, 

As the table now stands, altar-wise, the front 
shows legs of different pattern at the opposite ends. 
The work dates from the early part of the seven- 
teenth century. Cc. R. B 
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Che Student's Column. 


HOT-WATER SUPPLY FOR BATHS, 
LAVATORIES, &c.—XXYV. 


LOW-PRESSURE BOILERS, ALSO FITTING HIGH- 
PRESSURE BOILERS FOR TEMPORARY LOW- 
PRESSURE WORK. 


ie f) OILERS that have to supply water upon 
i’ 





iby” below their own level only are 
pA commonly designated “low-pressure ” 
boilers in contradistinction to those that are 
called high-pressure and have to supply water 
to the floors above. These boilers partake of 
infinite variety in shape, and they are con- 
structed of a great variety of materials, as 
not only can we have them of welded wrought- 
iron and copper, but also in cast-iron, and 
galvanised wrought-sheet. 

Cooking-ranges that have but one oven are 
usually fitted with a boiler at the opposite side 
of the fire, this boiler being generally of cast- 
iron, having an open top with a loose cover, and 
being of the shape and size that the manufac- 
turer considers most suitable for the to 
which it is adapted. Of all common 
cast-iron is the most unreliable, as nearly every- 
one knows, owing to its liability to crack if 
suddenly or unequally cooled at any time; the 
next best material is galvanised sheet-iron, but 
this has a disadvantage in ite being apt to 
laminate, that is, peel or flake, from which it 
soon perishes, and, although it is not likely to 
crack, its failure will occur almost as soon as 
the former material, although it will not be so 
sudden. A more reliable material is a good 
quality of soft cast-iron, this material 
making excellent boilers; and range-makers 
who use this metal have but a small 
demand for new boilers, as only the ce 
neglect will bring about a fracture. Next in 
lasting properties is welded wrought iron ; this 
is given to lamination, although not to the 
extent of sheet iron, and, even if it were, ite 
life would still be a long one, as they cannot 
very well be made of a less thickness of plate 
than }in. Last and highest in the e of 
excellence is copper; this is n costly, 
but gives the best results, although if made of 
very thin sheet it will not do much better than 
some of the others. The materials that permit 
of general use, and which are generally satis- 
factory, may be said to be the good ty cast 
and the welded wrought irons. 

When any of these boilers require renew- 
ing, a most difficult task commonly presents 
itself, as no means are on vided for removal 


lacement without tling the range, 
pe sometimes eight to twelve hours’ 
work more than there be, and the cost is, 


of course, proportionately increased, both in 
and terial 


uitable provision is made. 
Enows that new boilers are rs 
and it is the most simple 

make the provision, as, of having the 
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boiler screwed on to the hot-plate itself, there 
should be a loose panel to which the boiler can 
be attached, so that by removing the tap (and 
the union, if it is connected to a self-filling 
apparatus) the boiler can be lifted right out, as 


fig. 66. 












































FIG GO: 


The best method of preserving the life of 
these boilers is to have a self-filling apparatus 
fitted up and attached to them, so that their 
being supplied with water is not dependent 
upon the attention of servants, for, even with 
the most careful, forgetfulness must sometimes 
occur; and, if not forgotten, the boiler is not 
always kept quite full, which leaves the part 
which experiences the greatest heat, viz., one 
side at the top, without any water behind to 
protect it. 

In fitting up a self-filling apparatus, or when 
connecting an existing apparatus to a new 
range, there is a most serious error commonly 
perpetrated in not allowing the boiler to fill 
sufficiently; it is quite the usual practice for 
workmen to regulate the ball-valve so that the 
boiler fills up within about 3 to 4 in. of the top, 
and this leaves totally unprotected the upper 
portion of the boiler where the flame and heat 
impinges with the greatest intensity, and the 
result is that a new boiler is needed much too 
soon. The average workman’s argument in 
favour of this is that ‘room must be left for 
boiling,” and further that the steam which rises 
from the water when it boils will serve to pro- 
tect the metal the same as water. Both these 
arguments are quite wrong, as in the first place 
the difference in bulk between very cold and 
very hot water is only about one in sixteen, so that 
$ in. is sufficient room for expansion, but to 
allow for ebullition as well it is best to regulate 
the ball-valve so that the water fills up to from 
lin. to 1} in. of the top (when cold), this will 
be ample, as the water in these boilers never boils 
very furiously. Steam will not protect the iron, 
as, while it is at a high temperature, it is a gas 
without appreciable moisture. 





























FIG.G7 


. 67 shows (in sectional elevation) a boiler 
apparatus in an ordi- 
© | Paris, and in 1862 settled i 
, permanently in England. 
irectly Here he speedily obtained work as a scul co, and, |stone. Buff bricks have been used for all 
having been fortunate enough to obtain the patron- | faces of the buildings. The roofs are covered 
age of the Queen, soon had as many commissions as | Westmoreland green slates from the — 
Bae 5 geese for ry Ae — A complete | quarries. An open turret is _ ee belfry | 
st of his works wou a long one, but to be used tilating s : 
maker has is of peculiar character : although an|them we may mention his stave es of Thomas POSED New | ; hal spital 
; seat taboos of hae Son ihe first translator | erection of an yee rye lor some. om 
of the Bible in ish), which are placed on the | neighbourhood of Wallsen 
Thames Embankment. Sir Edgar also executed | e a local authorities. 
is | the equestrian figure of the Dake of Wellington, | that district. The locale of the 
laced at Hyde-park-corner the one by | is about half a mile from Wall 
was transferred to Aldershot. He|some 300 yards from any habitation. 


fit with a self- 


mary approved manner, and flame 
from the fire is also shown inn 3 = 


water. 


One of the most common complaints a range- 
explanation'will make it quite clear to any one 


that the water in the boiler does me’ cou’ | Wyatt, whi 


er side, as just 
ed, and whe 
eos th re it is so necessary that 
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with the greatest frequency with quite new 
ranges, it is obvious that there is some special 
cause for it. 

A more accurate description of the fault will 
be found in the majority of cases to be “‘ that 
there is hot water in the boiler, but it will not 
flow out at the tap,” and it is sometimes de- 
scribed in this way by the person who com- 
plains. 

It will be noticed in the preceding illustra- 
tion that the cold-supply service is connected 
into the side of the boiler near the bottom, and 
this is strictly correct, but it will be noticed 
that the tap is also at the bottom of the boiler, 
generally within a very short distance of where 
the cold water enters. The action that takes 
place when a tap is opened is that the contents 
of the boiler nearest the bottom commence to 
flow out, and at the same instant cold water 
commences to flow in; now, as the cold water 
is heavier than the hot that may be in the 
boiler, it will be found that a steady flow will 
set in from the cold-supply pipe to the tap 
across the bottom, hardly disturbing the heated 
water above, and unless remedied in the way 
about to be described there will be no means of 
getting the hot water out unless we stop the 
inflow of cold each time the tap is opened, or 
else ladle the water out at the top of the boiler. 
There is, fortunately, a very simple means of 
remedying this, as all we have to bear in mind 
is (as already explained on two or three occa- 
sions), that the hot water, whether there be much 
or little, will be found at the top of the con- 
tainer. Therefore with all boilers that are self- 
filling, the tap should be inserted within three 
or four inches of the top, when the range is 
first made; or, with ranges already made, the 
difficulty can be overcome by attaching an 
elbow and short piece of pipe to the end of the 
tap, standing up inside the boiler, as shown at 
fig. 68. The elbow and pipe simply require to 
be screwed on tightly; these joints need not be 
perfectly water-tight, and it is the easiest 
remedy imaginable, except with % in. cocks, as 





a 
































FIG 68! FIG .69. 


we cannot get iron elbows and pipe of this size 
This tap needs an elbow specially made for the 
purpose, or a fin. one can be used by soldering 
it on to the back-nut of the cock, as fig. 69, or a 
piece of lead pipe, if properly secured, will 
answer. 

The stand-pipe should terminate at top, about 
four inches below the water level, as we must 
allow for the water issuing from the tap in 
= quantity than it comes from the ball- 
valve. 
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OBITUARY. 


Sir Epcar BorsM, R.A.—We regret to announce 
that Sir Edgar Boehm died suddenly on the evening 
of the 12th inst., while working in his studio in the 
Fulbam-road. Shortly before six o’clock he was 
found in a dying condition, and when medical 
assistance was obtained he was discovered to be 





health. He was born in Vienna on July 6, 1834, 


cated in Vienna, and from 1848 to 1851 in England. 


which has 
ean Associate of the Royal Academy in 1878 





as it occurs conferred upon him in 1889, Sir 





dead. It is stated that Sir Edgar was seen about | The schoolrooms are heated by a series of hot-water 
an hour earlier by one of the attendants at the | piping, with valves to shut off various 
studio, and he then appeared to be in his usual | the building as required. The walls are 


of Hungarian parents, his father being Director | timbers where seen, and insi 
of the Mint in the Austrian Empire. Ho was edu- | are of pitch pine, and the entrance floors are tiled. 


and an Academician in 1882, and a baronetcy was | a deep ravine, known on 
Edgar married, in | Closes. 


he 
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1861, Louisa, only daughter of Mr. Boteler 
who died a few ar rg His wea are to be 
interred in the crypt of St. Paul's Cathedral this 
ea . 9 20th inst. 

R. P. HorsMaN.—The death is announced 
Mr. Philip Horsman, which took place on the lass 
inst., at Wolverhampton. According to the 
Wolverhampton Chronicle, Mr. Horsman went ty 
Wolverhampton about the year 1854, and carrie 
on business as a stone-mason, He secured 
number of large contracts for buildings in te 
about Wolverhampton, and in time , 
thriving business as a builder. He erected, at bis 
own cost, and gave gratis to the town of Wolver. 
hampton, the Art Gallery in Lichfield-street, 


at 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


WHALTON ParisH CHURCH.—The chancel of this 
ancient and interesting parish church has been rs. 
stored. The works include the provision of 
marble pavement and steps, pas oak rood. 
screen, choir-seats, and altar-rails. The east 
window has been raised 2 ft. higher in the 
wall, thus giving space for a dossal with sid 
hangings. A part of the old plaster has been re. 
moved from the south wall, laying bare the traces oi 
an ancient low-side window, close to the east 
and ancient sedilia which had been destroyed and 
walled up apparently in the fifteenth century, » 
piscina and credence-table combined taking the 
place of the sedilia, with an almery. In raising the 
modern east window, it was found that the inside 
arch was made of a large grave slab, with a floriated 
cross and sword incised upon it. This had been cut 
away to give it anarched form, and the incised cross 
covered with plaster. The marble pavement, of 
Frosterley, Sicilian, and Sienna marbles, was sup- 
plied and laid by Messrs. Emley & Sons, of New. 
castle. The oak work was made by Mr. Ralph 
Hedley, of Newcastle; the contractors for the 
alterations of floors and east window were Messrs. 
Carse & Sons, of Amble ; and the whole of the work 
was carried out from the designs of Messrs. Hicks & 
Charlewood, architects, of Newcastle. 
OPENING OF A NEW MARKET AT Barry.—On the 
11th inst. new market buildingsat Barry were formal; 
opened by Mr. D. T. Alexander. The buildings 
have frontages to Barry Dock-road, West-street, 
and High-street. The premises just completed form 
part of a larger scheme which has for its object the 
erection of market buildings, 166 ft. in length by 
74 1t. in width. The portion ef the scheme now 
completed comprises a market-hall, 74 ft. in length 
by 40 ft. in width. Shops are arranged on both 
sides and at the front of the hall. The internal 
portions of. the walling to the hall are faced with 
red brick, and are divided into bays on one side, 
with pilasters and arches over, with windows in the 
centre of each bay lighting the rooms over the 
shops. The light to the market is principally 
obtained from glass in the apex of the roof and 
clearstory windows. The ceiling has been boarded 
with match-boarding. The height is 33 ft. to the 
springing of the roof, and 48 ft. to the apex. The 
central hall has been arranged so as to be available 
for concerts, &c. The interior will be warmed with 
hot-water pipes by Mr. E. Hampton, of Aberga- 
venny. The style of architecture adopted has bees 
“‘Queen Anne,” freely treated with m 
cornices, string-courses, &c., the walling being faced 
with red brick relieved with Bath stone. Thework 
has been carried out by Messrs. C. Shepherd & Sou, 
of Cardiff, at a cost of 3,672/., from designs and 
under the superintendence of Messrs, W. & 
Habershon & Paar sey of London. 
New Scwoors, Heaton Moor.—On the 15% 
~e0 , the — set mer a goin Po 
oor, were formally open y 
total estimated ore of the building is 2,000. Lee 
schools, which have been erected by Messrs. N 
& Sons, according to the a of Messrs. noo 4 
shire & Smith, of Manchester, have a frontage t 
Paul’s-road. The plan consists on the mg 
of two rooms 60 ft. by 22ft. and 30 ft. 24 ft, 
and having a class-room on either side 1 ft. by 
16 ft. In the basement is provided a aie 
also heating apparatus chamber and’ coal celist 
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enamelled bricks to a h pote * The roof 


Buff terra-cotta, manufactured a re Pe 


He also studied in Italy, and for three years in | Edwards, of Ruabon, has been 


jambs, heads, sills, and other dressings i 3 abe 
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New INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS AT SHUSTOKE.—The 
new industrial schools of the Birmingham retained 
tion at Shustoke have just been inspected by the 
Industrial Schools Committee. The new buildings 
have been approved by the Home Office, and erected 
from the plans of Mr. Daniel Arkell, architect, 
Birmingham, by Mr. W. Hopkins, builder, Bir- 
mingham. The new schools consist of an assembly 
hall. 35 ft. by 70 ft., with a recessed plat/orm at one 
and, Ateach side of the platform are provided 
ante rooms, and a room above to be used as a 
brary. The upper portion of the walls of the ball 
is faced with red pressed bricks, and a glazed brick 
dado in different colours. The floor is paved with 
wood blocks. The whole of the rooms are heated 
by means of hot-water pipes carried from the heat- 
ing apparatus in the basement. lhe exterior of the 
building is treated in the Renaissance style of archi- 
tecture. Theroofis surmounted by aclock tower. The 
other extensions comprise a new swimming bath, 
lined with white glazed bricks, with the dressing- 
room adjoining. There are also a new dormitory 
fer the officers, anda general room. The lavatory 
contains fifty basins on slate tops, supplied with 
hot and cold water. The walls of the interior are 
lined with white glazed bricks, and the floor is of 
Victoria concrete, The whole is lighted by a 
lantern roof, with provision for ventilation. A new 
play-shed is provided for the boys adjoining the 
schools. The new workshops are so arranged as to 
be ir close proximity to the stores and gas works, 
with the coal stores adjoining. The washbouse 
bas been extended, and a new fire-proof staircase 
provided. A new glass-covered way is provided at 
the one side of the quadrangle so as to connect the 
laundry, washhouse, bakebouse, kitchen, Xc., with 
the administrative department. 

CEMETERY CHAPEL, ScCOTFORTH.—Part of a new 
cemetery for Scotforth, Lancashire, was on the 
12th inst. consecrated by the Bishop of Man- 
chester. A stu.all mortuary chapel has been erected 
near the entrance at a cost of about 500/., the 
whole works being carried out from designs by and 
under the superintendence of Mr. E. Howard 
Dawson, A.R.I.B.A., of Lancaster. 

St. Mary’s PARISH, CRUMPSALL, MANCHESTER, 
is bang provided with a commodious building, to 
be known as St, Mary’s Hall, which is to be ured 
as @ Sunday School and for other parochial 
purposes. The cost of erection will be about 
2.5001. The architect is Mr. Thomas Muirhead, of 
Manchester. 

PROPOSED WORKMEN’S DWELLINGS ON THE Brr- 
MINGHAM SEWAGE-FARM.—Major-General C. Phipps 
Carey, R.E., one of the Inspectors of the Local 
Government Board, recently held an inquiry at the 
Council House, Birmingham, into an application by 
the Birmingham Tame and Rea Drainage Board for 
permission to borrow a sum of 3,250/. for the pur- 
pose of erecting twenty workmen’s cottages on the 
Sewage-farm, and providing the same with an 
éficient water supply. The Town Clerk explained 
that a large number of workmen were employed on 
the sewage-farm, and as there were few dwelling 
houses in the immediate neighbourhood, some of 
the workpeople had to walk as much as two miles 
and from their work. To remedy this incon- 
venience the Board proposed to erect twenty cot- 
tages, in two blocks, at an average cost of 150/. per 
house, each to consist of three downstairs and three 
upstairs rooms, with ample modern sanitary 
arraagements. The well-water on the farm was 
bad, and it was proposed to connect the cottages 
with the water mains of the Birmingham Corpora- 
Hoa, which passed near, at an estimated cost of 
250/.—The City Surveyor produced plans of the 
proposed cuttages, and gave particulars of the area, 
means of ventilation, &c.—The [Inspector promised 
to use his influence ia the direction requested. 


PROPOSED New Batus at Strockton.—On the 
10th inst. Colonel Charles Henry Luard, R.E., 
one of the Inspectors of the Local Goverment 
Board, held an inquiry at the Town-hall, Stockton, 
with relerence to the application of the Corporation 
to borrow 6,500/. for the purpose of reconstructing 
the baths and washhouses, and 1 ,000/. for the pur- 
chase of property for improving the means of ingress 
and egress from the Borough Hall. The Borough 
Engineer submitted plans showing the alterations, 
and explained the same to the Inspector. No one 
“ppeared to oppose the application. 


—_————}-—<—>—4—__— 
SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NE WS 


Tae Water Suprry or LLANELLY.—A public 
Meeting was held at the Athenzum-hall, Lianelly, 
on the 8th inst., for the purpose of supporting the 
es Board in applying in the ensuing session of 
rs ‘ament for powers to construct a storage and 
eae reservoir (to cost about 60,0002.) in the 
Afte ledi Valley. Mr. Joseph Maybery presided. 
: ig some remarks, the Chairman moved, “‘ That 
meee approves of the Local Board pro- 
erica a Bill in the ensuing session for the con- 
ied ion of a storage and service reservoir at Cwm- 
aiant A vote was taken, and the motion was 

imously carried. 
aN ERAGE AND Skewace Disposal: KNARES- 
the “0 (YORKSHIRE).—At a special meeting of 
haresborough aud Tentergate Improveme:t 
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Commissioners and Loca! Board of Health, held a 
few days since in the Town-hall, Knaresborough 
Mr. B. T. Woodd, J.P. (chairman), presiding, Mr. 
“3 Balfour, M.Inst.C. E., F.G.8., eivil engineer, 

ewcastle-on-Tyne, presented plans and estimates 
for a scheme of main sewerage and sewage disposal 
for the town of Knaresborough, which the Board 
agreed unanimously to adopt. The scheme shows 
two main outfall sewers, one for the east part of the 
town, by Chain-lane; and the other for the west 
part, along the side of the River Nidd, joining 
together at Grimbald Bridge, thence to the land for 
sewage clisposal at the Haugh’s farm, lower down 
the river, where the sewage will be purified by the 
process of intermittent land filtration, without the 
use of any chemicals whatever, sufficient and suit- 
able land being there available. The schemeis being 
carried out to avoid the impending injunction by 
Lady Hewley’s trustees for polluting the Frogmire 
Dike, which passes through the Haya Park estate 
hefore reaching the River Nidd. 

CARSHALTON SEWERAGE aND Sgewace Dis- 

posAL.—T'he drainage of the district is just now 
engaging the attention of the Local Board, who 
have under consideration a scheme of sewerage and 
sewage disposal, prepared by their Surveyor, Mr, 
Heward. It has been referred to Mr. ©. E. Bruges, 
A.M.1L.C.E., of Westminster, who, we understand, 
has reported favourably to its adoption, subject to 
certain modifications recommended. 
_ STEAM DISINFECTION. — The Banbury Town 
Council are about to erect a steam disinfector at 
their Infectious Hospital, and have authorised the 
Borough Surveyor to visit Manchester and report 
upon one offered by Messrs. Bradford & Co., of 
Salford Iron Works, 





STAINED GLASS AND DECORATION 


MEMORIAL WINDOW, EXETER CATHEDRAL.—A 
memorial window to the late Earl of Devon has just 
been unveiled in Exeter Cathedral. The window, 
which has been placed in the north aisle, repre- 
sents the vision of Jacob and other incidents in 
his life, and has been executed by Messrs. Clayton 
& Bell. 

MvuRAL TABLET, TIVERTON.—A mural tablet of 
alabaster in memory of the late Mr. D. Powell has 
been placed behind the choir stalls at Tiverton 
Baptist Chapel. The tablet was executed by Mr. 
H. Hems, of Exeter. 


ee oe oe 
FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


France.— The Ledru-Rollin Convalescent Asylum 
for Women is to be built shortly at Fontenay-aux- 
Rose (Seine ).-—-— Doctor Didiot, an old army surgeon, 
has erected at Livry-sur-Marne a large building for 
the reception of aged and infirm persons.—~—The 
jury in the competition of the “ Société des Habi- 
tations a bon marché” bas just given its award on 
the designs at present on exhibition in the Hétel de 
Ville. The first premium has been awarded to M. 
Georges Guyon, the second to M. Blanchard, the 
third to MM. Dupezard and Cintrat, the fourth to 
M. Armand Lequeux. A certain number of bonour- 
able mentions have been equally distributed. —— 
The Municipality of Chartres has acquired an 
electric clock which has replaced the old thirteenth 
century clock at the cathedral. The new cathedral 
clock is electrically connected with the Mairie, and 
in case of fire or for any other cause an alarm can 
be sounded on the bell by an official at the Mairie. 
___The National Society of Antiquaries of France 
has elected the following as officers and council 
for the ensuing year: President, M. Corroyer, 
the Inspecteur-Général des Edifices Dioce- 
sains; Vice-Presidents, the Comte de Lasteyrie 
and the Abbdé Duchesne; Secretaries, the 
Comte de Rougé, and M. Flouest. — —It 
appears that it was incorrect or at all events 

remature to report that M. Foucart was re- 
appointed to the French School at Athens. He 
has, as was stated, an archeological mission to 
Egypt, and to leave him free for this, M. Homoile 
has been appointed to the School.——The Egyptian 
Government has conferred the position of “rf 
taire-Général des Musées et Fouilles” on = 
Hervé Basile, a connexion of M. > 
committee has been formed to raise, by — su 
scription, a monument to the poet Emile Desc mps, 
at Bourges, on the occasion of his centenary bps 
year.—— The following is a brief description nb - 
monument erected from the designs of Bar a =“ 
at Vilo Aven, by the house Joo red. Alstan 
died «one is placed a pedestal of simple design 
carrying a statue of 
antigo earings ote 

0 . 
ere feale gree, ern Me an 
: te 

do In Patrio” between them. The — 
framed within a kind of portico, 4 sar Pt 8 

lan, bearing as decorations the arms and th — 
of the principal towns of Alsace and ering ee 
each extremity is a kind of pylon ar eet 
and devices of Strasburg an Metz. o eaee oad 
-. nlaced on a terrace to which access 15 g 
. Pal with a pediment adorned with sare enn oad 

a 

the Republic. The monument has been erected by 


public subscription in Alsace-Lorraine. There is 
some talk of bringing the remains of Gambetta 
from Nice to re-inter them by or beneath this monu- 
ment.——It is stated that the Société des Archi- 
tectes de la Seine Inférieure protest strongly against 
the project for connecting Paris with the sea, as 
they say the execution of it will interrupt the road 
communications of Rouen and will alter the whole 
valley of the Seine and destroy its picturesque 
effect.——The bringing to Paris of water from the 
Vigne and Verneuil necessitates the construction, 
in the park of Versailles, of a vast subterranean 
reservoir, access and aération to which will be 
obtained by fourteen shafts, now being sunk. The 
Municipal Council of Paris has voted 300,000 
franes for this operation.——The death is an- 
nounced of M. Jean Edme Pertuisot, architect, at 
the age of 59. 

_ Ber_iv.—The exhibition of designs for a memo- 
rial church to the deceased Emperor William I. has 
now been opened, and the Emperor's taste in 
awarding the first prize to ‘‘ Baurath”” Schwechten 
is being much criticised. The nine designs on ex- 
hibition give little cause for remark, ex i 
for the fact that the competitors seemed to 
have very different ideas as to the essential re- 
qurements of a modern Lutheran place of wor- 
ship. As to style, Romanesque is predominant. 
-—— According to the Budget, 1890-91, now 
before the Imperial ‘‘ Reichstag,” Berlin is to 
have two new military barracks, at a total cost of 
some 5,300,900 marks, A garrison steam-laundry 
is to be erected at a cost of some 380,000 marks. ——- 
In order to assist Berlin workmen wishing to live in 
the outer suburbs of the capital, the fares for 
artisans and labourers on the local trains are to be 
reduced to a minimum, The theme for the 
annual Schinkel competition for 1892 has been 
decided on. The programme (made under the 
auspices of the Berlin ‘‘ Architekten-Verein,” and 
with the approval of the Government) requires can- 
didates tosend in designs for a ‘‘ people's theatre” 





with some 3,000 seats oe pes amphitbeatrically. 
The designs for the Schinkel competition, 1891, are 
now being handed in, and will be decided on by 


February next, The subject is “A Royal Palace 
in the old Bellevue Park outside Berlin.”—— The 
work of completing and restoring the spire of St. 
Mary’s Church, before alluded to, isto be placed in 
the hands of the City Architect, ‘‘ Stadtbaurath ” 
Blankenstein.—In reference to the International 
Art Exhibition, which will be held here next 
summer, we hear that the managing committee wil] 
lay special stress on having Spain well represented 
in their halls. A well-known German painter, F. 
Possart, has been sent to Madrid, on behaif of the 
committee, to see to their interests, and to make 
arrangements as to the easy transport of exhibits. 
We hear that the committee hopes to obtain the 
loan of several “old masters” from the “‘ Prado’”’ 
collection, which would bave a special reom given 
them in the Exhibition buildings. 


—_+<>+—___—. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE SANITARY INSTITUTE’S EXAMINATION For 
INSPECTORS OF NUISANCES.—At an examination for 
Inspectors of Nuisances, held in London on 
December 4 and 5, by the Sanitary Institute, 
ninety - five candi presented themselves. 
Questions were set to be answered in wri on the 
4th, and the candidates were examined vivd voce on 
the 5th. The following fifty-one candidates were 
certified to be competent, as regards their sanitary 
knowledge, to di the duties of Inspectors of 
Nuisances, viz., Messrs. T. 0. Allen, T. W. 
Bailey, J. G. Banks, F. L. Bell, W. E. Benjamin, 
A. W. Blackburn, H. Blackman, H. K. Blake, 
J. R. Blockey, F. J. Bostol, J. Budd, W. H. 
Burton, W. Butler, A. C. Cole, G. E. Coxill, W. 
R. Cronk, 8. Cullum, T. H. Culver, A. 1. Fairey, 
H. R. Felkin, R. Fisher, J. Goddard, J. G % 
M. Grice, W. H. Grigg, F. Hartnoll, A. Hennen, 
H. J. Jackson, R. Jewsbury, H. W. Johnson, 8, 
Johneon, J. W. Kirk, C. Lewis, C. F. Liscombe, 
F. W. Mason, G. E. Merredew, R. E. Miners, G. 
T. Misselbrook, A. G. Moore, D. Nicholas, F. N. 
Pilbeam, J. Robinson, C. B. Rowney, M. E. Scott, 
W. H. Small, W. a T. F. omas, J. H. 
Till, J. Twaits, H. F. Webb, and T. Woodhouse, 

Harpours oF Reruce.—The German Govern- 
ment, which has of late years taken great interest 
in the safety and welfare of the fishing fleets on the 
North Sea, intends constructing a row of smal} 
harbours of refuge along the coast. Such harbour 
works have already been commenced at Norderney 
and Sassnitz (both popular German summer resorts), 
and designs for similar works at Hele and Borkum 


On | are on paper 


Proposed TECHNICAL ScHOOL FoR WARRINGTON. 
__A scheme has been drawn <4 for the establish- 
ment of a technical school at Warrington. It is 
proposed that the Museum and Library Committee 
of the Corporation shall take over Schoo! of 
Art, and become nsible for science and art 
oer in the a in ——— with the = 

blie library and musenm, & comp 
technical school for day and evening students, to be 
open to all classes of both sexes, and to establish 





scholaships of 10/. a year, with a free education for 
two years at least, open to both sexes, 
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COMPETITIONS. CONTRACTS.— Continued. 
—— ; j i Designs wh B 
Advertised Premium. to be Nature of Work or Materiais, 
i 
, | New Scavenging Carts, &c........-..6.0055 ‘ 
“Hospital for Ealections Teese ake fed ee Somers 299082 ee ee eae | Flint Read Metal simagite wah cones dpeesah West Sussex C. C..... Chas. Adesk °""”” ar 
SSS ae ..++s2| The Committee ...... | 52 3. and 2....... Jan. 31 || Two Purifiers, with Gircers, &, pears ag o> y wan Quel. te “| @& 
LOGGED « «wceerererreserer® — — _ ae A A TTP NE. gi nukenbhbeds tebsseenennans ) RRR age At F. Ww. Sa3 
———————— | School Buildings, Hanley (700 children)..| Hanley School Board needa ee senes oy 
CONTRACTS. | *Roadmaking and Paving Works..........| Falham Vestry ...... W. Sykes oe 5 
, | *Pipe Sewers, &c. ......-..+++- beta nkece wien do. IPN “sr eeeseee | iu. q 
De Be ae ane | Tenders (| *Widening between Twyford and iG. W. BR. Gee. ........ oe ee 
Socks Del | Architect, Surveyor, | “(OOS | Additions to Fire Engine Station an ee Le ol 
Nature of Work or Materials. y — or Engineer. PE hee DGOD caiccersces poivensosenscsansens Winsford Local Board | J. Waring....... 
pettastion PHowerage WOTKS ......ccccsrescesecvvess | Epping R.S8.A......... x ssseed ie 
— apeers : Wesleyan Chapel, Felton, Northumberind) © 1... F RON. Haswell ....| Jor . 
Rosdmaking Works....-..--+ «csseeesse- Lewisham Bd. of Wks | Offfcial ......secceees | Dec. 22 | “Sewerage Works at Hertfo eath...... Ware U.R.S.A. ......| Bailey, Den one 
oa ete: TTTTTTTT TTT tis Walton-on-Naze Impt. A'terations and Additions to Town Hall Tewkesbury Twn Coun. Mediand & nn & Co, Jun, rT] 
: GE, bo eckecuece | ie ME vccciccn ; do. || @Masons’ and Paviors’ Work .............. * Seente Whe DES oe a to, 
sen cveetadésaececcene Runcorn Impt. Com. | Oficial .......0---000 | Dec. 23 | | Vestry. Southwark... REE 
te a A ER SEE ielin Olen ......---. | ao. “ao. || *Sale of Gateshead O14 Workhouse........ | Gateshead Union .... Pages | Jem as 
Twenty-two Houses. Menton-place, Leeds) es ss s+ | J. Charles & Sons .... | Dee. 24 || *Roadmaking Works. Aldershot .......... War Department .... do. 3 
Guernsey Granite (500 toma).........-.-++ Poplar Union ........ i eeeweees | do. | ‘inking Two GG TEED. cccccveccopeves -, 8. Staffordshire W. W. 7 
Tron and Steel Castings, &c..........---+++ GarforthColl.urLeede, ee aunues | Dee, 26 a SG g. ecdsvvcessdisene W. Vawdrey....... isle " 
Additions ané Alterations to the Cale- Eight Houses, Upper Armley, Leeds....... J. Eastwood..........| = ........ > 
dovian Bank Premises, Burghead,N.B.) ==. s+ | Ross & Macbeth ...... | Dec. 27 | Residence, Newcastle-on-Tyne...... ..... | Geo. Davigom .ecccecs |  —« gvawecec : 
Blectric Light Fittings ........ poseonyeen Wallasey (Birkenhead) Five Through Houses, Horticultural Gar- te 
Local Board ........ | OPstaE | cicccdieccsvecs | de, dens Estate, Leeds ........ yescsccsesses! =» eo veesee | W. A. Hobson ........ de 
Asphalting. Lower Heyford, Northampton) Heyford (Bliss)Charity, = =—«.....-- | d@eo.  Cast-iron Columns, Steel Joists, &c. for 
hen ware Conduit, Covered Service Re- ine nisl . New Cocoa Works, York.............. HH. J. Rowntree & Co. |Maleolm Starke & 
Water Pi West Burton A rth U. . « | Reodwe BEE. ccccese 0. ss | Rowntree ......... 
PE as ra eveses te evesceveceees Sutton-in-AshfeldL..B.| G. Hodson............ Dec. 29 ea > the **County Iun,” New- | 8 aa 
7 over River Stour...........-. Eesex County Council | T. Whitmore ........ | do, CASEIC-OD-TYMO ..cccccecssecssccssceces! eeeunees | Montgomery & Carr ., 
cae MOE ivccanessbutes sonhevibnaees Leeds Corporation.... | Official...........ss00- | da, Boring Werks ..sccescvccccecccevcecvess | Harton Colliery,South? ‘s &. 
Stonework at Cemetery ........---++0-+4 Salford Corporation .. | do i Dec. 30 : ris Be eer BSE Beep bee eee é. 
Additions to Premises, Abingdon-street, ; Additions avd Alterations to Newcastle 
MetRUNNGOE 66sec ceeds cocenccoes ee ene 'H. H.Dyer&Son....| do. Hotel,” Morpeth ........... seesversces| owes dae | Stockwell & Spicer... do, 
Street Works ...c cece ccsecccccssccseveecs Burslem Corporation | F. Bettany .......... | Dee. 31 New Schools, Station Town, Wingate ....: Hutton Henry Coal 
Supp! t-iron Pipes ........-+«++- E. Surrey Water Co. | Martin W. B. Flolkes do. DAs civceccvers payee stn 
bs ee ete Pipes TOR ERE EAS. do. do. | do. Excavating and Removing 1,600 cubic yds, de, 
New Presbytery. Ringsend, Ireland ...... Canon 0'Hanlon...... | W. H. Beardwood .... | Jan. 1 of Material ....... see ee eeereneeenetas | J. Hartley & Co....... renee eres Azar do. 
Five Cottages, Porth, Rhondda Valley ..); 0 ss «aes > | E. D. Parry .......... ) do. Bakery Premises, Dublin ..........++ee0. Herron, Conolly, & Co, 
New Aber Branch Railway ............-. Rhymney Ry. Co. .... | Ofelia! .......400+-0- | do, ; TARR. cs censecesccvsss | J. J. Farrall...cc.cices do 
Police Station, Yaysybel ................ Glamorgan Standing | *Supply of Farmiture .....66.-ssesceeeees School Bd. for London | Oficial .............5 da, 
JointJCommittee.... , do Jan. 2 Limestone Road-metal, Port Talbot, near 
Enlarging Police Station, Ystalyfera ....) do. do | do, PN on cindowstugdsecsdicsccunnse Edwd. Kmox.......... BS eae da, 
“additions, &c. t© Hospital Buildings, | Coal Dep6t, Stables and Stores, Jarrow .. Armstrong &Co. ....) = ........ 
Roemnebem. o2cccccecpcensseseseseness | Warneford Hosp. Com. do. | Jan. 3 New Premises, Northampton ............ Ws MOOG ocawccssas 8S. J. Newman ...... oe 
Map A GS, Biveccccoseccsccrsthdecdnes | Windsor R.S.A. ...... | W. Menzies .......... | = do, * Alterations to Premises, Bath............ Wilts & Dorset Bank- 
“Heating Apparatus, &c. &c. Public Baths’ Southampton Corp. . | W. B.G. Bennett..... Jan. 5 | UG OO... ec ceeeeese |G. M. Billey........4 +t "ds, 
Those marked with an Asterisk (*) are advertised in this Number. Competitions, p.iv. Contracts, pp. iv, and vi, 
siheeanieenias 


Tae Raprp DesTRUCTION OF AMERICAN FORESTS. | 
—We learn from a Government report on the. 
forests of the United States that disafforestation is. 
roing on rapidly. The chief drain upon the timber | 
supply of the country is by the railways, about 
73,000,000 cross-ties or sleepers being annually 
needed for the construction of new roads, or the | 
repair of existing lines. This is equivalent to about 
365,000,000 cubic feet of timber. The various woods | 
are estimated to be used in about the following 
proportions :—Oak, 45,000,000; pine, 12,500,000; 
red, white, and California cedar, 5,000,000; 
chestnut, 3,500,000; hemlock and tamarack, 
2,500,000; red wood, 2,500,000; cypress, 
1,500,000; other kinds, 500,000 cubic feet. | 
About 60,000,000 cubic feet additional is required 
annually for bridve and trestle work, so that a total 
if over 400,000,000 cubic feet of wood in the shape | 
of round timber may be assumed to be cut every | 
year. This requires the cutting of the best timber | 
from probably more than 1,000,000 acres of natural 
forest lands, and to furnish this amount continually | 
it is calculated that not less than from 10,000,000 to. 
15,000,000 acres of well-managed forest would be 
vequired, or, with the present absence of manage- | 
ment, the area to be reserved for the purpose would | 
bave to exceed 50,000,000 acres, or more than 10. 
per cent. of the present forest area of the United | 
States. 

NortH Sea AND BaLtic CanaL.—Of late the 
workmen employed in moving the upper layers of | 
soil on the canal line have come upon a number of 
valuable relics of olden times, among which are 
some excellent examples of tools of the ‘‘ Stone 
Period.” Among the most interesting fiads made 
was the one in the bog district near Kinigsfiirde, 
consisting of skeletons in full armour of six knights, 
and another, ata place called Voorde, of a set of old 
swords, with massive gold hilts. 

IMPROVEMENTS AT THE BrisTOL Docxks.—The 
Bristol Docks Committee met on the 8th inst. at 
Avonmouth Dock, and on the spot considered some 
important proposals for the development of that 
dock. They decided to proceed with works which | 
are estimated to cost over 12,000/. : but the recom- | 
mendations of the Sub-Committee to spend 65,0007. | 
on a graving dock, and 34,000/. on the extension of | 
the present dock, were not approved, because the | 
traffic and the income do not, in the opinion of the | 
“ommittee, justify such a heavy outlay at present. | 

"he engineer was, however, instructed to submit 
for consideration a smallerscheme of extension of the | 
dock accommodation, at an estimated cost of 4,000/. | 

THe Enciish Iron Trape.—The English iron 
market continues depressed, and is likely to remain 
in that condition until the New Year has been well 
entered. There is very little demand for pig-iron, 
and when sales are made, they are of iron held in 
second hands; as makers, being stili fairly well 
vooked, keep out of the market. There has been 

a little more life this week in the Glasgow warrant 
market, but prices have not recovered. Cleveland 
pig is unchanged in value, but Bessemer iron has 
declined 6d.a ton. Manufactured iron is dull and 


| 








| but the inner membrane was not broken. The eggs 


LaBouRERS’ DweELuincs, Liverrpoor.—At the) 
weekly meeting of the Insanitary Property Com- | 
mittee, held on the 12th inst., in the Municipal 
Offices, Liverpool, the question of providing cheap 
dwellings for the labourers who become dispossessed 
of their homes through the demolition of insanitary 
property was discussed at some length. The City 
Surveyor submitted a scheme by which it is pro- 
posed to make certain small buildings, called 
‘‘erections,” for the benefit of the poor families in 
question. These structures would be divided into 
tenements of one room and two rooms respectively. 
No decision was come to, the matter being adjourned 
to a future meeting. 

tovaAL METEOROLOGICAL Socrety.—The usual 
monthly meeting of this Society was held on Wed- 
nesday evening, the 17th instant, at the Institution 
of Civil Engineers 25, Great George-street, West- 
minster, Mr. H. F. Blanford, F.E.S., Vice-Presi- | 
dent, in the chair. The following papers were read : | 
-—]. * Note ona Lightning Stroke, presenting some | 
features of interest,” by Mr. R. H. Scott, F.R.S. | 
On January 5, a bouse near Ballyglass, co. Mayo, 
was struck by lightning, and some amount of 
damage done. A peculiar occurrence happened to 
a basket of eggs lying on the floor of one of the 
rooms. The shells were shattered, so that they 
fell off when the eggs were put in boiling water, 





tasted quite sound, The owner’s account is that he 
boiled a few eggs from the top of the basket, the 
rest were “ be i into a mummy,” ‘‘the lower ones 
all flattened, but not broken.” 2, **‘ Note on the 
effect of Lightning on a Dwelling-house,” by Mr. 
A. Brewin, F.R.Met.Soc. This 1s an account of 
the damage done to the author’s house at Twicken- 
ham, on September 23. 3. ‘‘Wind Systems and 
Trade Routes between the Cape of Good Hope and 
Australia,” by Capt. M. W. C. Hepworth, 
F.R.Met.Soc. 4. “ Report on the Phenological 
Observations for 1890,” by Mr. E. Mawley, 
F.R.Met.Soc. 5. ‘‘The Climate of Hongkong,” 
by Dr. W. Doberck, F.R.Met.Soc. 

LIVERPOOL ENGINEERING Socrety.—The fourth 


meeting of this society forthe present session was held | ¢ 


at the Royal Institution, Colquitt-street, on Wednes- 
day evening, the 10th inst., when the President, Mr. 
Ferdinand Hudleston, Assoc. M.Inst. C.E., being 
in the chair, after the usual routine business, Mr. 
Thomas L. Miller, Assoc. M.Inst. C.E., introduced 
a description of some refrigerating apparatus, which 
had been adopted under peculiar circumstances for 
the preservation of provisions at some gold 
mines in Peru. The construction of the appa- 
ratus, and the manner in which it was worked, 
evoked considerable discussion among the members 
present. Mr. Miller also brought before the 
notice of the meeting a pro system for the 
measurement of the elongation of test samples, and 
gave statistics of a number of tests which had been 
made in connection with this proposed system, 
illustrating his remarks by blackboard diagrams. 
A vote of thanks was unanimously accorded to Mr. 





has a downward tendency. Staffordshire bars and 
sheets are 5s, aton cheaper. There is great com- 

orders pdt geo Rails are 2s. 6d- 
an os engineers continue fairly 


Miller for his interesting communications. The 





President announced that the annual dinner of the 
i would be held at the Adelphi Hotel on 
January 14, 1891, and that an excursion would take 





lace on Jan 21, 1891, to the Liverpool Electric 
noe Waae eres 


RECENT PATENTS: 
ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS, 


17,381,.—SLIDING-SASHES : P. Beveridge.—The window, 
which is the subject of this patent, is made to in- 
wards to facilitate repairing and cleaning. In the | left. 
band pulley-stile are two dove-tailed grooves, one for 
each sash. On the back of each hinge is a do block 
to slide in these grooves to keep the sashes in 
when opened out for cleaning. When closed ale 
lowered in the usual way with weights and cords. No 
parting-bead is used, but the lower sash works against 
a square check formed in making the case. 

20,807.—STABLE FirTiInes: A. Pye Smith and others. 
—The object of this patent is to improve the fittings of 
stables in the direction of safety, economy, and eéfi- 
ciency. The hay-rack is moveable, and actuated by a 
spring. The drainage is trapped, and an is 
made for the examination of the drain. Al 
without any projection or tongue, and an improved 


| form of water-tap for mangers are also incorporated in 


the invention. 

392.—IMPROVED NAIL: R. Brown.—According & this 
invention, a nail to be used chiefly for fixing battens is 
made with a shank of the same dimensions t 
instead of being tapered. The shank is of T, H, or¥ 
section, and when it is driven into even a wall will hold 
very firm and tight. 

1,959.—THEATRE Doors : H. Held.—Counter-halanced 
by weights and connected by strong wire ropes, all the 
doors are made to open at once when desired, to prevent 
panic or danger. 

6,860.—WINDOW-SASH FASTENER: J. Lakey.—This 
fastener comprises a lever, and an extension formed with 
a curved edge eccentric to the axis, about which the 
lever can turn. A hook projection is applied to the 
other window-sash or part to be secured. extension 
engages when the lever is turned. ) 

15,678. —PLASTERING Compositions: W. A. Robinson 
and J. Y. Terry (U. S. A.).—These are 
stated to consist of several novel ingredients, and the 
commingling therewith of sawdust satu with 8 
solution of lime, alum, white lead and water, hair, san¢, 
and plaster of Paris and glue, with water in sufficient 
quantities to make it pliable. 


NEW APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


December 1.—19,514, W. Trousdale, Fastener for Cap 
boards and other —19,534, J. Lupton, 
19,537, J. Thompson, Ventilators. —19,562, W. : 
Building Structures. —19,594, G. Boisselier, Mosaic 


c. 
December 2.—19,599.—T. Beech and H. Da 
Automatically supply fuel to kilos, brick ovens, &+—~ 
19,605, G. Abernethy, Draught Exciuders for * 
Tosan ~ na Gotti mete ip Pear Gardner 
ongueing, an ottin .—19,645.— ’ 
Sash Taleneen, —Bb,008: T. Smith and J. Hamond, 
Metallic Cement.—19,654, A. Booth, Sewing J 
December 3.—19,687, C. Morrill, Saw Sets.—19,722, + 
Bayly, Roofing.—19,741, W. Press, Sash Fasteners. 
December 4,.—19,763, D. Baker, Closets and nec 
December 5.—19,836, J. Beddow, Reversible Locks at 
Latches for Doors and Gates.—19,841, G. Roses 
Stench Trap.—19,842, W. Sturge and J. Grubb, fon 
for Ceilings and Wall Condustors for Electrical 
ductors.—19,871, W. an, Water Waste +8 
December 6.—19 892, J. Burdon, Ventilating OTae™ 
&c.—19,897, J, Libby, Chimney Cowl, &c.—1#,7%. 
Bohme, Serrated Stones or Bricks for Floors, ™ 
Ceilings, &c. 


PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
1 120, W. Press Window, SS a Seagal 
for Windows. 58,406, A Le Air-heating Stovet #7 
beers cng sey Nat 
ing the ends of Pipes. 13,768, A. Smit, : 


lator and Chimney-pot.—18,805, W Door-faste®” 
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ings, &c We or re R. McAlpine, ae Building. —18,886° 

A. Gonsaloes, Staircases.—18,931, W. Stevenson, Plastic 

Brick-making ores ae 82 H. Doulton and 5&5. 

rick, — &c.—18,992, W. r, Smartt, Drying or Burning 
Cc 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
Open to Opposition for Two Months. 
E. Young. Preventing the Rattling or Shaki 
of Window Sazhes. —2, 169 W. Barn Barnes, Joiner's Gua 


or Floor-dog.—2,371, C. Siveste, Bricks, and Fata 
Substitutes. —17, ‘858, T. Butler, Glue Compounds 


—_— —— 
> -_ 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


DECEMBER 1.—By Messrs. Spelman (at Norwich) * 
“‘The Crown” public-house and maithouse, St. Bene- 
dict's, Norwich, f., r. 1871., 2,7001.; two f. houses, with 
shops, 1,850. ; ‘the North Silk Mills, warehouses, &c., 
¢., 1,601; the South Silk Mills, warehouses, &., f. 
1, O75. : ; several workshops and warehouses, Westwick. 
st., f., 2.2167. ; — houses, 6701. ; two plots of f. land, 
New. rd., 18651. : a range of buildings and plot of land, 
f., 1554.;a plot of land and erections thereon, la. Ir. Op., 
e" ite two warehouses, work-rooms, and factory, 

1,32 

‘DECEMBER 8.—By EF. Millard: 23, Connaught-st., 
Hyde-px., u.t. 33 ee es. 7i., f. 1001., 1,1502. ; 25, 
Connaught-st., u.t. 53 yra., g.r. 7/., r. 1000., 1,150/.; 7, 
Great Castle-at., Oxfor -st., u.t. 8 yrs., g.r. 40l., r. es 
4101,; 18, Great Portland-st., u.t. 13 yrs., g.r. 60l., 
1301., 9002. ; 20 and 21, byt ter., Regent's- pk., u.t. 31 By 
g.t. 265i. 4s., r. 130%., 1,2550. ; 10, Nottingham- ter., u.t. 
12 yrs., g.r. 35/., r. oi. 2501. —By M. Lieli: 15, Wood- 
grange-rd., Forest Gate, f., 8601. 

DECEMBER 9.—By Jones, Lang & Co.: 15, Verney-rd., 
Old Kent-rd., u.t. 86 yrs., gr. 5l., © 261. 1451.—By W. 
Holcombe : 66, Robert-st., Hampstead. rd., ut. 33 yrs., 
g.f. Ti. 'B 651., 4401.—By A. Rumball : F.g. r. of 14/. 
with be pen in 76 yrs., Holloway, 3551.—By F. "Folly 
& Co. : 65 to75, Hassard- st., Hackney-rd., u.t. 40 yrs., 
g.¥. 201., 1,300. ; 2 to 6, Lea- st., and 1 and 2, Kid's-ct., 
Stratford, ‘wt. 53 yrs., g.v. 261., "1851. — By Rutley, Son & 
Vine: 16 and 20, Nottingham- st., Marylebone, u.t. 24 
yrs., g.r. 48/., r. 1401., 870L. ; 6 and 8, Great Woodstock- 
St., u.t. 24 yrs., g.r. 401. , ©. 1238., 6201. : ; L.g.r. of 122. 12s., 
u.t. 49 yrs., Great College-st., Camden Town, 260i, 

DECEMBER 10.—By D. Young: 112, Belgrave- rd., 
Pimlico, u.t. 44 yrs., g.r. 14/., r. _ 1,5201. ; 3, Gilling- 
ham-st., u.t. 33 yrs., g.r. bi., r. 501. 4801, ; 30, Ayles- 
ford-st., u.t. 47 yrs., g.r., Bi... r. 441., 4201. 2 to 5, 
Smart-st., Bethnal-green, u.t. 55 yrs., g.r. 20/., r. 807. 12s., 
3002. ; 49 and 61, Ruszell-st., cay u.t. 82 yrs., g-r. 
16l. 123., r. 72. 168., 10% 1. —By J. G. & A. Prevost : 106 
to 111, Bly-tr., Mile-end, u.t. 29 ok ‘gr. 40l., 536. 

DECEMBER 11.—By Thurgood & Martin: ¥.g.r. of 
3/., with reversion in 15 yrs., Notting-hill, 530/.—By 
E. Stimson: 6 to 10, Chadbourn-st., Bromley-by-Bow, 
u.t. 73 yrs., g.r. 27/., 7. 135. 48., 7002. ; 18a, Wyndham-rd., 

Camberwell, u.t. 64 yrs., g.r. 5/., r. 301, 2301.;12 & 13, 
hig moe pl., Peckham, u.t. 421 yrs., g.r. 61 108., r. 

tit. 108., 200%. ; The All Saints Mission Hall, Victoria- 
pL, f., and Cx ttage adjoining, u.t. 23 yrs., g.r. 62. Tr. r. 28/., 
2302. ; 1 & 8, Rashleich-st., Wandsworth, u.t. 77 yrs., 
2.r. TI. Sh. &. 491. 8s., 2451.—By Farebrother, Ellis & Co. : 
26, Welbeck-st., Marylebone, u.t. 7 yTs., gr. 362. rf. 

5!., 4151. ; 1, Pont-st., Belgravia, u.t. 39 yrs., g.r. 10/., 
r. 1002., 1,6001.—By C.C. & T. Moore: 6, Susannah-st., 
Poplar, f., r. 207. 1638., 2001.—By Marler & Bennett: 2 & 
i, Cottage- -rd., Paddington, ut 59 yrs., gr. 16/,, Fr. 
1002, 7904. —By Worsfold & Hayward: 5, Claremont-pl., 
Dover, f., 696/.; 16 & 18, Templar-st., f., r. 391. p.a., 
1450, ; Two plots of f. land, Templar-st., 128/. ; 6, Ran- 
dolph- gardens, u.t. 89 yrs., g.r. 4/., 3401. 

DEC EMBER 12.—By Toplis & Harding: “The Shake- 
speare” p.h., Philip-st., Kingsland, u.t. 15 yrs, gr 
7. 7a., ¥. 45€., 2508. ; 66, C ‘ommercial- rd., and : and 2, CO: m- 
mercial-pL., Pimlico. ut. 22 yrs.,g.r. 122., 702., 4104. ; 
3, 4, and 6, Commercial.- pl, u.t. 32 yrs., g. r. él e > 491. 8s. 
2261, : 11, Milner-st., © helsea, u.t. 40 yrs., @.r. 71, f. 
43l., 580. —By Robinson & Sons: 15 age be ‘Monmouth- 
rd., Bayswater, and a g.r. of 7/. 10s., u.t. 30 y's., 8-F. 
161. r. 971. 10s., 9301.—By H. Staines : 75 as 377, Cam- 
bridge-rd., Bethnal-green, f., vr. 72l., 866/.; 385 to 391 
(odd), Cambridge-rd., f.. r 126i., 1,895!. ; f., g.r. 40/., with 
reversion in 94 , Cambridge- rd., 9500. —By Reynolds 4 





m & 


Eason: 38, Hi isboro’ -rd., Dulwich, u.t. 84 yrs., g 
7%. 108., ¥. 331. 2751. ; 38, 40, and 42, Ford-st., Old Rord, 


£4: %. 73l., 7851. : - $1 and 32, Maryland- st., Stratford, £. 


33i, 16s., 2601. ; 33, 34, and 35, Maryland-st., u.t. 64 yrs., 
z.r. O0., r. 481. 15s,, 2552. ; 16 and 18, St. Ann’s-rd., Mile- 
end, u.t. 61 yrs., g.r. 8. r. 571. 4s., 3102. ; 92, Herbert- 

51 yrs, gr. 61. 68., T. 482., 


at., New North- rd.. 
1202. 


{Contractions used in these lists,—F¥.g.r. for freehold 
ground-rent ; Lg.r. for leasehold ground-rent ; ig.r. for 
a roved ound- rent ; g.r. for ground-rent ; r. for rent; 

or freehold ; c. for senenela : L. for leasehold ; er. 
ca estimated rental ; u.t. for unexpired term ; p.a. for 
annum ; yrs. for: years ; st. for street ; rd. for road ; 

. for square; pl. for place ; ter. for terrace ; cres. for 
cresbent | yd. for yard, &c. 








PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


TIMBER. £204 £68 4 
Greenheart, B.G.............tomn 615 0 7; 6 98 
Teak, Mile .c.ssscoss00-0--s00d 20000 WO 8 
Sequoia, U.B. ..........fo0t cubs oa : : 4 ; 
‘3 ps ee oe | 5 0 ‘5 0 
Elm a ee 
Gir, Dantelc, &c.......cc.s--eee 200 815 0 
Oa om a a 

ii oe A ae Ss 6 

Pine, Canadared ...........-.. 210 0 810 0 

PEROT ccncssoccice & YD 610 0 

Lath, Danteic............fathom 500 60 0 

St. Petersburg .... “8 500 700 

, Finland, 2nd & ist. std. 100 7 10 0 10 : 0 

2 3 nom 600 80 0 
St. Petersburg, ist yellow .... 910 0 Ii4 

a —_— c. eee 68 8 

white i oe S&S we 

ee ee ree 

We OE i cos dS ch dddcbe 064008 a 0 0 17 0 0 


TIMBER (continued ). £024 £6 4 
COR, TOD, Bat coscssvccceen BB OE SS 6 6 
- - sosccescosee 9 OG 16 O60 O 
Y rimcscee £ OE BOS 
ee) Spruce, iat cosssseoee BIO 8 1010 6 
on. r Srd and 2nd .. oe 0 : 0 0 
nswick, Di ce cnciinwes 10 0 10 0 
Battens, all kinds .............. 410 0 1510 0 
Flooring Boards, sq., lin., pre- 
— cccccccsccsccesen OID 0 OM GO 
MEE tekevceewbsewiebisecuct O28 010 6 
Other qualities .............. 0 5 6 0792 
| SD vcs 66 ec nieiekne 004 00 5 
Honduras, i vidcscetesmmnne Ge Oe 6:84 
Mahogany, Cuba...-..........., : 0 - 0 0 af 
ngo, Cargo average .. 0 4 00 6 
Mexican gs scoose 8 @ st 00 6 
Tobasco hyp ccccee OOH 86 OO 
Honduras » soveee O 0 BE OO 6 
Box, Turkey ................c0n 400 18 0 0 
MD sashsduattenscnessessa SO ae 8 
ia Gosecescocecssosessn LO OO 16 86 06 
Satin, St. Domingo. ooscceee 008 0 O09 Ol 8B 
3 2. en cs 01 6 
Wy SONNE co ce icentsacions: 0 2:6 00 7 
METALS. 
re ,Welsh,in London tn 610 0 617 6 
‘ at worksin Wales 6 0 0 610 0 
Staffordshire, in London... 7 0 6 8 0 90 
CopPpER—British, cake and ingot 59 0 0 66 0 0 
Best selected .............6. 61 00 6 0 0 
Sheets, strong .............00. 67 0 0 68 0 QO 
Chili, bars cocseescccececeesse © Q 000 
YELLOW METAL............. th 0 0 66 00 @ 
LEAD—Pig, Spanish ........ton 1215 0 00 0 
English, com. brands ........ 000 0600 90 
Sheet, English, 3 Ibs. per 
square foot and upwards.... 15 0 0 1510 0 
WEE. kiscusuneawacae porerine, % we 0 0 0 
ZINC—English sheet haidinanietie ton 2810 0 2 90 0 
Sa ONE. as crcnnses cesccion GO: 8 00 0 
BR bic cticnvanwens arene. Oe 0060 0 
English Ingots................ 0 0 0 00 90 
OILS, 
SANGNOE. ci edccsvccecasiecss CR TU 6 OC Bw D 
Cocoanut, Cochin ..........5... 84 0 0 9 0 0 
ve SEE asiccdicvccs OHO: S89 
Palm, Lagos ivesessnigns OG 0 0 0 
Rapeseed, Basiioh pels csgemses ee 8 eS eee 
SPUN siscecccesom: em a 00 0 
Cottonseed, PONG. noccccceseca.. a. 4. 8 0090 
Tallow and Oleine ............+. 2100 #0 0 
Lubricating, 0.8. ...ccccsccocece & O DO 6 0 0 
SOEGG csccctaccscen Cat. BWA 
TaR—Stockholm.......... barrel . 2. 00 06 
BEER coon ccéntsccsseemes Om 6 00 0 








TENDERS. 
*.*" Next week the Builder will 
Wednesday morning. All 








BECKH AM near Cromer).—For erecting a new 
hai, Nor for the Re E. C. Jarvis Mexay 
Faw 7, ner, ar ch tects, aM, fh) loomsbury-squ-re, W.C 





BISHOP AUCKLAND.—For draining, levelling, 


Union Rural Sanitary Autherity- Mr. C. Johnston, 
ters-street, Bishop Auckland. 
wood-street, Newcastie-on-Tyne :— 
Thos. Waitom ...... £3.200 0 0 
Geo. Lister 4607 10 @O a 

Wm. McGregor 4.520 © ©} Simpeon........ 
Geo. Hetherinzton.. 4.502 17 1 | Geo 
Walkden &Co. . 4450 0 9 Bish 


* Accepted: 


op Aux klawm 





FARNHAM.—For addition to “The Grange, 
Farnham. but exclusive of decorations. Mr. J. N 











eurveyor, 20, aseaers, Kingston -upon-Thames : 
Tyhinmond ......0++0+-<0+0e. GOs Parratt ptebiuan 
Blabte . oo. cc ccc seccesseness 460 ; Judd ce 


terrace, Queen’s-road, for Mr. Edwin Nayl« 





. 
hurch at Rex k. 


be published on 
communications for the 
Editor must reach the office on Tuesday morning. Lists 
of Tenders, to secure insertion next week, 


must arrive 


Habershon & 


, £1.078 OO 86 


ice Ls b @O 


Lace ALP coocns £2,808. O O14 oulson & Lifts 
Brown. L339 7 @1 Commish ...<sc<s: 
Ki itn 18] © OO} Hipwell 

ewe wacccescvee LIS @ GO} lLandkin & Bon 
Wade? .. one Gen 13706 © 0} Hubbard eee 
ey oer Lis 0 OF Ellisé Betts. oie 
Wri ght | ae 1.130 6 O Smith & Watlin 
Barde i _ecee 16098 0 O01 WNorwich® ..... 
chapmes gasvesedes 1,080 Q 0 * Accepted. 


wd preparing | 


ground for sewage works (Crook Drainage District), for the Auckland 


Engineer. Ten 


Quantities by Mr. G. Bell, @, Collis 


Nicholson & Elliett.. £2.2%5 1 0 





before 12 noon on Tuesday. 
ES OS 
AYLESBURY (Bucks), the erectio f res 1 F 
f rd s Hill, for Mr. Thomas iF jel. Mr Ha arTy 3. { %} te 
' Abbeville-road N., laph ay Common, 5. W. , 
Ball & Mayne, Aylesbu ry* (ae | a a se c 0 6 | 
* BX » of certain works. 
i 
BANBURY.—For sew om * flagging, draining, &c., at Merton- | 
street, Banbury, for the wn Council. Mr. & E. Burgess, | 
A.M.LC.E., Surve H ioh-ateen +, Banbury : 
Claridge Bho ham £7 110 4G! J. 8. Kimberley £672 14 
SB Orchard & Son 692 0 @: J. Grant, Banbury* 8 16 ; 
* Accepted 
[Borough Surveyor'’s Estimate, £582. 1fs. Gd. | 





HORNSEY.—For — site, and erecting new 

Hornsey, for the West Londen Dairy Oom- 

¥. Limi Mr. John ruawe, archi and surveyor, B®), Fins- 

~pevement, London, E.C. : 

wrance & Soms.......... 790 Mortand & Co. .......+e«+. £1,490 

Smith &@Boms ............ 1.419 | Ward, Clarke, & Co. ...... 1.464 

Courtney & Fairbairn . 53 | Mower & Son® .......... « 147 
Mattock Bros. ............ I, 





IFIELD (Sussex).—For alterations and additions 
Tfield, Sussex. Mr. William a architect, Horsham :— 


Do viccencesebenea £23 6 ST dvecscuvcdiesvses au0 6 8 
oe a a 60 | | Charlwood Bros....... ae 6 8 
| RE See 375 6 06 Cook, ee. bedeeu m4 16 08 
Ockenden ............ a6 6 6} Accepted. 

King Bros............ 333 0 0} 





KING'S LYNN.—For piling work in eS ee urfieet Quays, for 
the Corporation of Kings Lynn. Mr. ‘Bileock, Beroug): 
Engineer, see. lf aipat ~ 

PF. T. Denn 





KINGSTON-UPON-THAMES.—For the erection of the Kingston 
Young Men's Club and Institute, but exclusive of heating and 
fittings. Mr. J. Nixon UHorsfield, architect, 20, Market-place, 
Kingston :— 


RERUNS rate ee oar £1.79) | Merradew .......... midis ti £1,000 
GRD ccd snvecvtscccons - 6265 | UNO oon db ed descecus ts 1,54 
ESR Pe ee Ae 1,GOO0 | FORMBOM 6 occ cccccccseccecs 1634 





LEEDS.—For extension of board school, erection of caretaker’s 


house, &c., at Meanwood-road, Leeds, for the Leeds Schoo! 
Board :—- 
Wm. Gibson, Woodhouse (accepted) ..... enhiddud £754 15 6 





LEEDS.— Accepted on schedule of prices for alterations and 
additions te St. George's House, Leeds, for Miss KE. J. Exley. Messrs. 
Swale & Mitchell, arc hitects, 88, Albion-street, Leeds :-— 

- Hannam, Weodhouse, Brick, Stone, and Concrete Work. 

J. Benton, New Briggate, Carpenter and Joiner. 
J. Wataon, Butts-court, Plumber and Glazier. 
W. Houldsworth, Leighten-lane, Plasterer. 
J. Beason, Hunalet-road, Slater. 
H. Boshell, Lady-lane, Painter. 
A. Beanmont, Park-row, Whiteemith. 
[All of Leeda. j 





LONDON.—For the erection of a school to provide accommoda. 
for 2,006 children on the Hugh Myddelton site, Clerkenwell, for 
the School Board for London. Mr. T. J. Bailey, Architect :— 

If brickwork be 
built in cement — 


add 
John Grover & Son .... oiee © eaenen £46,602 
I Nn a oS er 46,275 
he | I erence ae. ‘eeu 46,337 
S. & W. Pattinson . Gay... ‘eeeese 45,736 
Patman & Fotherin gh: .ma.. reser 44,562 45,612 
J. Mowlem & Oo.........e<see- SE weaken 41, 460 
Killby &G ayford eubdweodds oben GES = ccceecr 338 
E. Lawranece & Soms .......... ERR RRRSR ARS 42,724 
J. Bull, Sons, & Co., Limite >. :: \eeeees a2" 


46, 
* Recommended by the Works Committee for acceptance, 


L4NDON.-~—For erecting new water-closets for the infants’ depart- 
ments and the infants’ teachers of the Northey-street School, Lime- 
house, and also for providing a new system of drainage to these 
water-closeta for the School Board for London. Mr. T. J. Bailey. 
Architect :—~ 


Davis Bros cs cseseees £527 | W. Reason. Seubedéeatecace Ge 
Johnaon & Co....... rie” ae M. Calnan & Go i eesveeds ees 4 
ay eee & ein peeeekesen ps PSs Bs OT” kctastecastecs 374 


. Dearing & & 35 | 
® Recomm aa i bs y the w rorien Committee for acceptance. 
LONDON ,.—For works in connexion with a building at Hichbury 
greve, in order to adapt ft for the purposes of a truant-«chool, for the 
Schoo! Board for London. M r, , A J. Bailey, Architect, 


(2) Providing a new steam ki tche n-apyparatus, hot water cylinders 
aml mains, with necessary valves: 


Clements, Jeakes & Co... £606 10! Comyn, Ching, & Co. .... £360 10 
'. Grundy . cesses» SRO O| Romper & Russell ...... . SS O 
Purcell & Nobbs 443 10: Benham & Sone*® ........ 325 «6 
T. Potter & Sons, Limited 411 0; W. G. Cammom............ Zs 8 


(5) Providing and fixing a new steam boiler, with necessary valves: 


Clements, Jeakes & C £322 QI bd . CAMMOM on ededcece 7 66 
J. Wontner Smith, Gray | Comyn, Ching, & Co. .... 249 10 

he 312 0} ry OE i cottéavdecees 247 «(8 
T. Potter & Bens, ‘Li ity ited 27 ©} Purcell & Mobbs ........ 24 0 
Benham & Sons* . 265 10; Rosser & Russell ...... . 2 O 


* he cep ted by the Works Committee. 





LON DON.—For providirg and fixing a small steam-heating appa- 
ratus for the class-rooms of the Highbury-grove Truant School, and 
also for the corridors om the ground, the first, and second flowrs in 


the main building, for the School Beard for London. Mr. T. J 
Bailey, Architect : 

W. G. Cannon. . £249 0 0] Rosser & Russell .... 21% 0 a 
J. Grundy..... 107 0 ©| Purcell & Nobbe*® .... 169 0 © 


* Acce orted ale the Works Committee. 





LONDON,—-For the ereetion of the first portion of Ford's Hotel, 
| Manchester-street, Manchester-equate, W. (exclusive of terra-cotta 
front, &c.), for Ford's Hotel Co., Limited. Mr. Joseph Sawyer. 
architect, 63, c seit lane, WC. 


| Mowlem & Co, ..... fe 350 | Holland & Hannen’...... £16,045 
| Higgs & Mill .......+--0 7,240 | Hall, nee 15,802 
| Stanley G. Bird.......... 6 250 5. & W. Pattineaon ...... 15,987 
|G. H. & A. Bywaters .. 6,220 | James Mortar .......... 15,645 
' Patman & Fotheringham 14 203 | Brass & Son.........2.0s. 15.323 

Martin Wells & Co, ...... 16,100 | Perry & Go. (acce pted) 15,050 


* tat (} > } 


coe eee 12 6 


Hector Bell, 


ie 3.425 0 9 


CARDIFF.—Forthe supply of cast-iren socket pipes, &ec., at Cardiff, 
for ¢the Corporation. Mr. J. A. B. Williams, Engineer, Town-hall, 
Cardiff :— oe e 

Thomas Edington & Sons .....-.-sese<cesees - £1,585 2 3 
Stanton Lronworks Co., La. ....-c06--ceee-sseve L418 5 0 
Jukes, Conlson, Stokea, & Co. ......-..+--- 1408 0 @ 
Thos. Spittie, L4., Newport, Mon. (secepted) 1,408 5 0 
Chas. Jordan & Somes... ..cs--eseeee- ae I th, 16 8 
John Samil. Roberts. ........ccccsercccsccenes . Be 


Telford, near 


fixon Horsfieild, 


erection of six through houses In Oshorne- 
HALIFAX.—For the ee Fee 


Halifax. No quantities :— 
Joimers. 
isworth & Sons .... £2207 | Joseph Halliday.......... es £261 
ric eto iuiguaenke va 279 | Halliday & Lightowler...... 4) Hw 
Naylor & Sumierland ..... . 276} John Tayler... cc. -cscccese 208 
Henry See... awadewes o% 968 | John Barker ....- as seeues ; 
Sutcliffe & Dodgson .......- 267 | Sam Hirst, Haley Hitl® .... 235 
atte ‘ og . A 
John Mamsley ...-.«-+-++++++ 264 | Accepted. 
Slaters and Plasterers. 
; ve Barrett .....- £114 0 ©} Paficroft & Sons....s- £168 1 0 
8. Barrett Rous .... Hl 8 8 Thes, Archer, Thomp- 
Alfred Biackburn . 108 15 6} son-st., Pellou-lane* = 686 
Pecklies & Sons .....- 1 68 CUO 4. Webster paecannons 9 0 
Lamb Bros. ....+.+++ + 106 10 0} * Accepted. 
Plambers and Glaziers. 
J. W. Clayton, Lister-lane (accepted) ......-++--+ 44 8 © 


| factories at Baldwin's - gardena, Gray's 
| Prederick Sace 








LONDON.—For the erection of proposed warehouse, Michots- 


street. E.. for Mr. J. Gliks'en. Mr. Jas. Waster, architect, 27 
Doughty- street, Mecklenburg eo yaare, W.c. 

Morgan .... . £1, | Todd...... pevedeeatedsecces £1,479 
Leng io deans Pert * 764 I. 5.5 si birthed en bebeue de 17a 
Courtney & Fairbank 1,666 | Dearing & fom ............ 1 ts 


-~ er 


“~ LONDON .—For the construction Fas ” brick sewer in St. Clement's. 
road for the Kensington Veetry. Mr. Wm. Weaver, Surveyor, Town- 
hall, Kensington, W. :- 





W. Neave & Son. 5 RR Tae NE is chbike tiv co ev cdbbcc £275 
Nowelil & Rolnen _ ‘ ‘ nat E. pagers & c 5 N otting- 
Geo. Bell ..... ; . oe BE Win de cevrtes jowewaws si 


/ Recommended for acceptance. } 





LONDON. -— For the erection of the euperctrudture of two 
Tan-troad, W.C., for Mer. 
Mr. Walter Graves, architect, Winchester House, 


Old Broad-street, B.C. :— 





WE ois no tbs ovine vr 3.977 | PRET océesnv< p edeeeecesen 
B. K. Nightingale . oe? Fe Pe eer are 3, Se; 
& oneal 3, won asrie & 13 Warne rieeens - 348 
LONDON,—For saiterations te the “ Edinburgh Castle” biie- 
house, 207, Caledonian-road, N., for Mr. C. H. Cartwright. onus. 
ge & mare 3 architects :— 
Purman & Som ........ £1,037 i RE cade déhas ceeeceda «+++ 4910 
8. Hayworth a fon Re ae 127 | WEE 0 ddisaid wacaweswsae -~ 
tpencer & Co. 3 965 | Climpson . -» SO 
Calla & Bom ........5--+- 90 | B. E. Nightingale ....... coe 
DrIGGRAE 6o nc cscs vnecvces 910 | 
LONDON .—For pulling down and rebuikiing the“ Hotel Provence,” 
L. leaster-square, for Mr. Charles Tomkins. My. W. T. Farthing, 
architect :— 
Ashby Bros. ..«..+-<++-: £13,434 |G. HH. & A. Bywaters .... £73,200 
Hall, Beddall, & Co....... 700 | Grover & Bom ........ oo» 300 
Holland & Hamnen ...... 13,62) | B. E. — ho ene -—» 19878 
Patman otheringham 13,473 & ee ee 
Peto LA eee *+"ee 13,400 R. , | eee eee eeunoe 
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THE BUILDER. 

















N.—For read- aor ty and paving works, in Lettice-street, 
c Recent rand, Dancer-road, . for the Fulham Vestry. Mr. W. 
Sykes, New Streets Surveyv’, coon’ hall, Walham-green :— 


Barton-street. 
Greenham... . £790 | Killingback ......++-+-++++- £690 
Nowell & Rnkeon 757 | Tomes & Wimpey .......-+- 690 
( rookham-road. 
(lreehnain seen eeeee sae - -_ Killinghac on ee ee ee £416 
‘. we'll & Rvtwon | Tomes & Wimpey pKeteseses 412 
Da neer-road, 
6ireenhatit...+.----+-+ e808. £400 | Tomes & Wimpey .......... £303 
Nowell & Roleon .. iS Killing back spabadavue 600006 299 
Groure-arenur. 
Greenham £70 | Tomes & Wimpey .......-... £675 
cowel & Robson 604 Killingback ............+++. 5190 
Lettice-atreet. 

Greenham £321 | Tomes & Wimpey .......... £276 
Nowell & Robeson DGD | Haima BReE . ono cccicccceces oF 
Vatican -street. 

Greenham £475: Tomes & Wimpey .......... £586 
Nowell & Robson O64 1) TEE 4.0.0 0 ce cdaecccces | 
“horrold’s-roead. 

Greenham .. _ £777 | Tomes & Wimpey .......... £586 
Nowell & Robaun 624 | Killingback ................ 565 





_For kerbing, paving, and road-making, Fairlawn Park, 


LONDON 
Me. John Carline, 


Sydenham, for the Lewisham Board of Works. 
Surveyor, Bx ward of Works Offices, Catford, 5. E. 


1. Martin & Sons, Brockley £1,134 3 8 


For erecting three ie: in Holbein-place, Sloane- 


LON DON.- ss 
Mr. G. Ashby Lean, 





sjuare, for the Metro spolitan District Railway. 
architect, Ealing : 
Simmonds Bros., Chelsea {accepted) ............ £1,045 5 90 
LONDON.—For the erection of towers and galleries, and the 


onstruction ond fixing of seating to the Peckham-rye Tabernacle, 

or the Committee. Mr. W. H. Woodroffe, architect, 214, Great 
oe wwer-etreet, 8.E. : 

G. Parker (accepted).... £2,229 0 0 


ce eeeeneee eee w eee wane eee 





the church premises, Philpot-street, 
Mesars. Alfred R. Pite & 
Quantities by Mr. 


LONDON.—For rebuilding 
E., for the Mildmay Mission to the Jews. 
Sen, architecta, 44, Bloomsbury-square, W.C. 
Rouk wood :—- 


Falkner .........-.-.--.-. £27,083 | Harris & Wardrop ........ £6,263 
ee ane 6,970 | Bmith & Soms .........+.- 6,187 
OS RRO 6,830 | cope. ionsesehen gueeetee ae 5,870 


LON DON.—~ For the erection of four LRP in Walworth-road, 5.E. 





Mr. Albert L. Guy, architect, Lewisham, 5.E. :— 
Kennard Bros. (amended estimate, accepted) .......... £3,117 

LOX WOOD (Sussex).—-For alterations and repairs to the “Sir 
Roger Tichborne” Inn, Loxwoud, Sussex. Mr. William Buck, 
architect, Horsham : 
Wadey & Son we 52" £215 | Ayling Pe PE PEER SAS A £185 
PUN GsotNcdactouchsavctace 198 | Spooner, Loxwood* ........ 165 
K ing Bros. 192 | * Accepted. 





MORDEN (Surrey).—For road-making and surface drains for new 
cemetery at Hobald’s Farm, fur the Burial Board for the Parish of 
&t. Mary, Battersea Mr. William C. Poole, surveyor, 62, Believiile- 
road, Wandsworth Conunon, 5. W. 


Warner & Co, . - £8,563 0 0  Oesington tonapvnwe £5,971 0 0 
ag) 6843 9 ; | PROD soosesdasnte 5.730 0 0 
Reena ky ppnee 6797 Be GRRE aréccccccscctans 5.549 0 0 
Bottoms satin alae 73 0 } | Neave & Son® ...... 5412 0 O 
Kavanagh .......... 6.536 7 0} | Dupont eeverscceses 5,150 0 0 
nse aavuessoen 6,325 © @| Ties Bros. .......... 4.963 0 0 
Cook’ &@ Co........... 6285-0 ©} Jenner.............. 4,628 15 ll 
a ee 6,198 0 0) [Surveyor's estimate, £5,700.) 
Cts oo i canvstess 6.175 @ @| * Accepted. 





NORTH WICH.—For the erection of a new post-office and post- 
masters house : 
Thos. Leicester .. 


. £1, ~ ~ Stelfox & Carter, Northwich* £930 
Rylance & Taylor ....... ted. 


* Accep 


POTTERNEWTON iia’ Leeds), adealiad on schedule of prices 
for bailding two teriace-houses, at Potternewton, for Mrs. Chas. D. 
Messrs, Swale & Mitchell, architects, 98, Albion-street, 


R. Kirby, St. Peter's-square, Mason and Brickwork. 
J. Benton, New Briggate, Joiner, &c. 
Stead & Nobile, Park-lane, Plumber and Glazier. 
R. Branton, Lovell-road, Plasterer. 
J. Batier. Mill-setreet, Painter. 
J. Season, Hunsilet-road, Slater. 
[All of Leeds} 





RASTRICK.-—-Accepted for the erection of : new Board School, 
&ec. Rast ho B. Stocks, archi 





out-offices, _2 ri ghouse. Mr. tect, 
7a “~— Bank-setreet, New -street, Huddersfield :-— 
B. 4G. Dyson, Rastrick, Masons ............ £2,741 12 0 
Wont Bros , Huddersfield, Joiners ............ 1,065 0 
J. H. Taylor & Co., Huddersfield, Plumbers .... 0 0 
Pickers Bros.. Huddersfield and Leeds, Slaters.. 2114 0 
A. Anderson, Brighouse, Plasterer .... ....... i390 0 0 
Holroyd Bros., Huddersfield, Painters ........ 57 12 6 
Heaps & Co , Huddersfield, Heating ............ 25 5 0 
SYDENHAM.—For the erection of three villa eg Ek New- 


land’s-park, Sydenham, for Mr. H. Gau 


eget. Mr. W. H. W 
_ architect, 214, Great Dover- street, 5 EB: 


WUE. s v000e. £3,052 0 0) G. Pastner vceisckivs £2,755 0 0 
jwieboeiwe 2,884 14 0|T W. Jones ........ 244 0 0 
Gunning caeneene we . 2847 0 O} Wateom .....0.-c0- 2,40 12 6 


Young & Lonsdale .. 2.559 0 0 





THAMES DITTON.—For completing the building of a shop and 
two houses in Summer- vend, Mr. A. G. Collins, architect, 52, 
whee 2 pavement, ELC. : 

. Pharo 


eee ee ee ee eee eee eee ee ee eee eee ee eee eee ee 





TORQUAY.—For supplying and fixing new steam and hot-water 
pipes, fittings, &c., also 450 ft. of steain pipes, &c., at the bath, 
saloons, and skating rink, for the Lecal Board. ‘Mr. Henry A. 
Garrett, Assoc. M.Inst. C.E., Surveyor to the Board, Town-hall, 
Torquay :— 

veiled sadsinteten wins i144 19 0 


* acccepted. 


£430 0 0) Hall 
192 7 80) 
149 10 0) 
|Surveyor’s estimate, £155.) 


NE EIEN ‘ 
Harding, Torquay* . 





WITHINGTON, Manchester.—For sewering and draining Didsbury 
Park, and road-making, Choriton-cumn-Hardy, for the Withington 
Local Board. Mr. A. H. Mountain, Surveyor, Local Board Offices, 
Withington, Manchester. Quantities by Mr. Mountain :— 

Didsbury Park No. 1 Passage, 
Sewer. — road, 
. £4014 4 

4 0 0 
2915 6 
. welt ?d 
23116 0 .. 37 510 


> SURE, END ccccoevctecves 
Worthington & Pownall............ 
i ME nth chnmhnebadbessvaenen 
4, RR rrr re rere es 
Wim. Hamnett, Ashton-on-Mersey.. 
* Accepted. 
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SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 
prepaying at the Publishing Office, 19s. per annum (or 
4s. Od. per quarter), can ensure receiving ‘‘ The Builder’, 
by Friday Morning's post. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


R. C. (we cannot publish your letter).—T. A. (shall be glad to hear 
from you at another time, as you suggest).—G. H. H. and J. W. E. B. 
{amounts should be sent).—G. 8. N. (ditte)._-J. & H. P. (too late}. — 
W. B. C. (your communication is unintelligible). 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c. must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for pabtitebion. 


We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving addresses- 


Notrz.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 

We cannot widertake to return rejected communications. 

Letters or communications (beyond mere news-iteme) which have 
been duplicated for other journals, are NOT DESIRED. 
All meme ey oa Tome a oe and artistic matters should 
be addressed to ITO communications relating to 
vt ae ar ag Bn ie pine Pe th business matters 
addressed to THE PUBLISHER. and not to the Editor 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER ” is supplied ptrect from the Office te residents 
in any part of the United Kingdom at the rate of 19s. per annum 
Preraip. To al) parts of Europe, America, rm = —— 
Zealand, 268. per annum. To India, China, Ceylon, 
annum. Remittances payable to oa FOURDBINI I z. 
Publisher, No. 46, Catherine-street W.O. 


W.H. Lascelles & Co. 


121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 











Telephone No. 270. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE 


Architecta’ Designs are carried out with the 
greatest care. 


CONSERVATORIES 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 


Bank, Office, & Shop Fittings 
CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 

















BOX GROUND. 
WESTWOOD GROUND. 








THE OHELYNOH 
STONE. 


THE 
BREAMBLEDITOH 

STONE. 
Prices, and every science 
application to CHARLES TRASK 


London Agent—Mr, E. A. W 
es. ea rn 
HAM HILL STONE. 


The attention of Architects ig specially 
pon to the durability and beautiful coxops 

this material. Quarries well opened. 
despatch guaranteed. Stonework x 
and fixed complete. Samples and pi Mr 
Address, The Ham Hill Stone Co., Norton, Stoke 
under-Ham, Somerset. London Agent: Mr. BA. 
Williams, 16, Craven-st., Strand, W.0. [Apm, 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lay 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 2, 























Poultry, E.C.—The best and ch 

damp courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, 

flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds, and milk-rooms, 

granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. 

Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co. 
SPRAGUE & CO., 

LITHOGRAPHERS, 

Employ a large and efficient Staff especially for 
Bills of Quantities, &. 

22, Martin’s-lane, Cannon-street, B.C. [Apr. 

















MAHOGANY, 


WAINSCOT, WALNUT, TEAK, 
ho. 


EXTENSIVE AND VARIED STOCE 


WILLIAM =BLOORE, 


80 to 90, BOND STREET, VAUXHALL, and 
57 to 67, SOUTH LAMBETH ROAD, &.W- 


HERBERT HANKS, 


CONTRACTOR FOR DECORATIVE 
AND OTHER WORK. 


Special attention to Interior Decoration and 
Sanitary Work. 


39, BERNERS ST., OXFORD ST., W. 


———— 





























t. BRABY & GO.S PATENT GLAZIN 





GLASS SET FREE, 
“ALLOWING EXPANSION AND CONTRACTION, AND PRECLUDING BREAKAGE. 


ABSOLUTELY WATERTIGHT. 


OVER THREE MILLION F 


DRAWINGS AND PRICES ON APPLICATION. 
AWD SHOTIONS on vinw:* 





-“MODZFTLBIS 
LONDON: 
852 to 362, EUSTON ROAD. 





LIVERPOOL: 


6 and 8 HATTON GARDEN. 47 & 49; 8T. ENOCH 





ET 


PAINTING AND PUTTY SUPERSEDED. 


IXED. 








GLASGOW: 
SQUARE: 
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